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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
SLIPPERY POLITICAL PLATFORMS 


T was doubtless too much to ex- 

pect that either the Republicans 
or the Democrats would put into 
their political platform a plain 
statement on foreign policy. While 
the G. O. P. convention was in prog- 
ress, Anne O’Hare McCormick wrote 
again as she did four years ago in 


a gently cynical vein about party 
platforms: “they are made to run 


on, not to stand on.” In that same 
column, however, Mrs. McCormick 
gave reasons why the Republican 
platform this year 
should not have been 
of the stereotyped 
sort. Europe knows, 
presumably, what to 
expect of the Demo- 
crats, since they are still Roose- 
veltians and therefore heavily in- 
terventionist. But all the world 
was waiting to see whether the Re- 
publicans would veer even slight- 
ly toward isolationism. The Euro- 
peans do not forget that after our 
brief trial of internationalism in 
the First World War we relapsed 
(as they said; “reverted” we should 
say) to our original and traditional 
policy of avoiding participation in 
foreign entanglements and foreign 


Europe 
Waits: 
America 
Sidesteps 


wars. “You must not run out on us 
again as you did before” was the 
burden of the Europeans’ lament. 
Let us presume in all charity that 
they did not realize how hateful was 
the imputation—indeed the accusa- 
tion—that we had done something 
wicked and cowardly and that we 
were to blame for the Second World 
War. We had supposed that Eu- 
rope after one World War would 
be wise enough to know how to 
avoid another. 

But the Europeans didn’t learn. 
In 1919 they got together—after a 
fashion — at Geneva, but for the 
next twenty years they continued 
to play politics within the League 
of Nations precisely as they had 
done for a thousand years before 
the League. To cite but one in- 
stance: they disregarded the advice 
gratuitously offered by the Pope 
that the vanquished as well as vic- 
tors be invited to the discussions on 
the rehabilitation of Europe. Ger- 
many and Austria were the heart of 
the continent, but the other mem- 
bers of the body said to the heart, 
“we have no need of thee.” The in- 
evitable happened, a Second World 
War worse than the First. Charac- 
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teristically those who were the vic- 
tims of their own mistakes placed 
the blame upon others. 

It will be said that this sort of 
talk is a ridiculous if not vicious 
over-simplification of what hap- 
pened between 1918 and 1938. It 
may be a simplification, but it is not 
ridiculous, still less, vicious. A lit- 
tle simplification is all to the good. 
It is not the simplification but the 
truth in the simplification that is of- 
fensive to the Europeans who have 
been warring with 
one another for so 
long that they seem 
not to be able to stop 
or even wish to stop. 
If there is any over-simplification it 
is in the statement that if America 
would “come in and stay in” all 
would be well. As a matter of fact 
we went in, pulled out, went in 
again and now are in for keeps but 
all is not well. 


Too 
Simple? 
Too True! 


O, being once again in dire straits, 
the nations of Europe (Russia is 
Asia not Europe) were apprehen- 
sive as to what the foreign policy of 
the Republicans would be. And 
this is all they found: 

“Our foreign policy is dedicated 
to preserving a free America in a 
free world of free men. This calls 
for strengthening the United Na- 
tions and primary recognition of 
America’s self-interest in the liberty 
of other peoples. Prudently con- 
serving our own resources, we shall 
co-operate on a self-help basis with 
other peace-loving nations.” 

Simply that and nothing more. 
No mentior of Russia or of Russian 
aggression in Europe. As far as the 
framers of the Republican platform 
seem to have been aware, nothing 
had happened in Poland or Czecho- 
slovakia or Yugoslavia; there were 
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no wars in progress in Greece and 
China; no fighting and no crisis in 
Palestine. All was quiet on the 
European and Asiatic fronts! The 
only mention of Communism had to 
do only with the local scene. “We 
pledge a vigorous enforcement of 
existing laws against Communists 
and enactment of such new legisla- 
tion as may be necessary to expose 
the treasonable activities of Commu- 
nists and defeat their objective of 
establishing here a Godless dictator- 
ship controlled from abroad.” That 
plank is not only inadequate. It is 
unpardonable. To append the 
proper epithet, it was cowardly of 
the Republican Party to withhold 
from the people a statement as to 
what the party intends to do in re- 
gard to Communism abroad as well 
as at home. 

The Democratic platform will be 
equally evasive and therefore equal- 
ly craven. Both parties seek the 
votes of the people, 
but neither party 
will tell the people 
what they are to vote 
for. Roosevelt is dead, but the 
Rooseveltian custom of keeping the 
people in ignorance continues. 
Harry Hopkins is dead but his ver- 
dict on his fellow citizens “too d—— 
dumb to understand,” still holds 
good in the mind of the makers of 
political platforms. 


“Tell Them 
Nothing” 


ALF a dozen newspaper corre- 


spondents, who apparently 
were allowed to peek in on the pro- 
ceedings of the policy-framers at 
Philadelphia, or who buttonholed 
some of the committee members and 
extracted from them what the peo- 
ple would otherwise not have 
known, report that one significant 
sentence had been in the original 
draft of the Republican platform: 
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“In regard to our foreign policy we 
will implement with appropriations 
any commitment made by legisla- 
tive enactment.” That sentence 
was erased. 


R fear of seeming to neglect any 

plank in the Republican plat- 
form which even approaches the 
question of our going into a foreign 
war, we must consider what the 
document says of the United Na- 
tions. The first reference consists 
of four words. Among the accom- 
plishments of the Republican Con- 
gress “the United Nations [were] 
fostered.” The second passage 
reads: “The United Nations should 
progressively establish international 
law, be freed of any veto in the 
peaceful settlement of international 
disputes and be provided with the 
armed forces contemplated by the 
Charter.” 

That last clause is sheer nonsense. 
The idea that the U. S. A. should 
encourage the U.N. to prepare for 
war is ridiculous. Financially—and 
in modern war it is finance that 
counts—the U. S. A. is the U.N. 
What help could we get from Burma 
or Abyssinia, or Leichtenstein, or 
India, or, in present circumstances, 
from China? Or from France? Or 
from Italy? Or from Greece? One 
and all they are bankrupt. Without 
our assistance, in money and goods, 
they would die, or meet a fate worse 
than death, slavery under the So- 
viets. As for England, what can she 
do in the way of waging war within 
the next dozen or twenty years? Can 
she finance or help finance such a 
war? She has rapidly dissipated in 
her new Socialistic experiment the 
3 billion, 750 million dollars we al- 
lotted her since the fighting ceased, 
and she still owes us (if lend means 
lend and lease means lease) some 
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300 or 400 billion dollars. Never 
mind the exact amount. It doesn’t 
matter. Whatever the debt may be 
(if it is a debt) it will not be paid. 
It cannot be paid. But can a nation 
which is unable to pay its debts 
finance a third world war? 

So what nonsense — dishonest 
nonsense — is this in the Republi- 
can platform, “the United Nations 
should be provided with armed 
forces.” Provided by whom? By 
us! Then why not say “we promise 
to supply the funds necessary” to 
arm the forces recognized by the 
charter of the United Nations”? Am 
I to be told that honest realism is 
out of place in a document which 
purports to tell the American peo- 
ple what will be expected of them in 
the matter of waging war or financ- 
ing war? But if the American people 
want to play at internationalism 
why not let them know in advance 
the stakes of the game and why not 
inform them that in such a game 
they stand to lose and not win? 
Imagine a “hick” 
from the sticks sit- 
ting in at a game 
with city  slickers 
and explaining when 
he gets taken over, “I thought you 
were playing for those pretty blue 
and white chips. I didn’t know 
they represented cash.” Someone 
should tell the guileless American 
public that the game of international 
diplomacy is for keeps, and that the 
chips are to be exchanged for money 
and for blood. No nation ever sat 
in at that game and came away un- 
scathed. In fact no nation ever sat 
in at that game and quit solvent. 
“Horse players die broke.” And so 
do they who play the game of inter- 
nationalism and interventionism. It 
may or may not be the purpose of a 
political platform to tell the people 


The Stakes 
Are Money 
and Blood 
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the facts of life. But some exponent 
of the principles so skillfully con- 
cealed beneath the glib phrases of 
that Republican program—and the 
Democratic platform too — should 
tell the people—and before Novem- 
ber !—what the abandonment of iso- 
lationism and the substitution of in- 
terventionism involve. 


N 1940 neither the Republicans 
nor the Democrats were evasive 
in regard to our entrance into a for- 
eign war. Of the two the Democrats 
were the more explicit. The anti- 
war plank in their platform read, 
“We will not participate in foreign 
wars, and we will not send our 
army, naval or air forces to fight in 
foreign lands outside of the Amer- 
icas, except in case of attack.” That 
pledge was made more precise, if 
possible, in President Roosevelt’s 
campaign speeches, “I have said 
this before, but I shall say it again 
and again and again: your boys are 
not going to be sent into any for- 
eign wars,” and still more succinct 
and with no qualification whatever: 
“Your President says this country 
is not going to war.” The Republi- 
cans were no less direct and almost 
as emphatic. Their plank read: 
“The Republican party is firmly 
opposed to involving this nation in 
foreign wars.” 

Naturally the questions occur, 
why are both parties more cagey in 
1948 than they were in 1940? 
Granted that they have switched 
from isolationism to intervention- 
ism, should they not in all honesty 
say so? Would a confession that 
they have changed their minds in 
eight years be considered shame- 
ful? Even more shameful than eva- 
sion or complete silence on the most 
important matter that concerns 
America and the world? 
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T any rate let’s drop this bun- 
combe about the “U.N. being 
provided with armed forces.” What 
is really meant may be gathered 
from another paragraph in the same 
platform: We promise “the main- 
tenance of Armed Services for air, 
land and sea to a degree which will 
insure our national security. .. . 
We favor sustained effective action 
to procure sufficient manpower for 
the services, recognizing the Amer- 
ican principle that every citizen has 
an obligation of service to his coun- 
try. An adequate privately operated 
merchant marine, the continued de- 
velopment of our harbors and wa- 
terways and the expansion of pri- 
vately operated air transportation 
and communication systems.” 

The phrases in that paragraph 
“our national security” and “service 
to his country” don’t mean what 
they seem to say. They mean prep- 
aration for world war. Why not 
say so? It would worry the people. 
It would cost votes. But isn’t it bet- 
ter to worry them now and let them 
get used to worry than to have them 
realize too late that they have been 
tricked? 


—— that slippery word “secu- 
rity.” It occurs again and again 
in the program for political action 
we are now discussing. It is heard 
in a thousand speeches, debates, 


conversations. It is sprinkled lib- 
erally over the pages of books, pam- 
phlets, magazines that deal with the 
new trend in American foreign pol- 
icy. “Security. Security. Secu- 
rity.” What does it mean? At the 
moment these lines are written a 
headline announces, “General Clay 
Declares U. S. Won’t Quit Berlin 
Short of Warfare.” Does that mean 
that we will wage war if necessary 
to stay in Germany? And is stay- 
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ing in Germany essential to our 
“Security”? The same day a dis- 
patch from Nanking announced 
that 50,000 Communist troops had 
attacked Kupeikowin in Jehol. 
Without turning to a map can you 
tell where Kupeikowin is? Or Jehol? 
Well neither could you in 1914 have 
put your finger on Sarajevo. Nor 
did you know—unless you saw it in 
the movies, that there was a Marco 
Polo Bridge at Peiping. But you 
must understand that what hap- 
pened on the bridge 
at Peiping or in the 
streets of Sarajevo 
or from now on anywhere else on the 
globe has to do—somehow, don’t 
ask me how—with our “security” ! 

Henry Wallace says that we are 
concerned about Greece and Turkey 
because they guard the route to our 
oil fields in the Near East. Of course 
he is a crackpot, a Stalinist if not a 
Stalinite, a Leftist if not a Red. 


“Security” 


Granted. I hold no brief for Henry. 
But will one of those who explain 
our interference in the affairs of for- 
eign countries on the ground of “se- 
curity” give a good quick satisfying 
reply to Henry? If it isn’t oil, what 


is it? Does our national welfare de- 
pend upon our supporting with 
money and with arms a certain gov- 
ernment and opposing another at 
Athens and Istanbul? If so, our 
“Security” seems rather precarious. 
“Security” demands that we re- 
mainin Berlin. And alsoin Vienna? 
And Budapest? And Jerusalem? 
And Seoul? And Jehol? The old 
saying “Travel broadens one doesn’t 
it?” must now be amended. “Poli- 
tics — interventionist politics — 
broadens one doesn’t it?” But if we 
get so broad that we cover the whole 
map, all the continents and all the 
seas; if universal expansion is es- 
sential to our security, all I can say 
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is God help us, we shall never be 
secure again. Also another adage 
must be amended. “Eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of liberty” becomes 
“Eternal warfare is the price of se- 
curity.” That would have been a 
good sentence (good in the sense of 
enlightening if not in the sense of 
comforting) in the Republican plat- 
form, or for that matter in the 
Democratic platform. Why isn’t it 
in either one or both 
of them? Again the 
answer: “it would 
disturb the people 
and cost votes.” So the purpose of 
a platform is to reassure the people 
and gain votes even by the suppres- 
sion of the truth. 


Insecure 
Security 


S if by way of meeting the de- 
mand for a simple and satisfy- 
ing reply to Henry Wallace, William 
Reitzel in The Mediterranean: Its 
Role in America’s Foreign Policy ex- 
plains: “The maintenance of strate- 
gic unity and the establishment of a 
new internal equilibrium are the 
linked objectives of American pol- 
icy in the Mediterranean region. ... 
The British system can no longer 
work effectively except in conjunc- 
tion with American resources, and 
American policy cannot employ its 
resources effectively except in con- 
junction with the British system.” 
Perhaps I make myself a pest with 
demands for simplification, but still 
I ask for what purpose is the “stra- 
tegic unity” of which Mr. Reitzel 
speaks and how is the “new inter- 
nal equilibrium” to be “estab- 
lished”? To me the phrase “stra- 
tegic unity” suggests war. Also the 
British must have “American re- 
sources.” What kind of resources? 
Arms and men? Further Mr. Reitzel 
speaks (again in grandiose lan- 
guage) of “developing a comprehen- 
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sive policy for maintaining the 
[Mediterranean] region’s internal 
stability.” Must I be rated a nui- 
sance if I ask a translation of that 
polysyllabic phraseology into words 
of one syllable? Since no one else 
will do it for me, I will try it myself. 
How about this: “What we mean is 
that we shall go to war to keep Rus- 
sia out of the Mediterranean.” Do 
the American people know that such 
is our plan? If they do not know 
why do they not know? 


O return to the ace columnist 

with whom we started—Mrs. 
Anne O’Hare McCormick. In that 
same piece (June 23d) she wrote: 
“No statement issued in this coun- 
try since the Marshall Plan became 
American policy will be read with 
such anxiety in Europe as the for- 
eign policy planks of the Republi- 
can platform. This goes for nations 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain.” 
If that be so—and I have no doubt 
about it—there must be more anx- 
iety now in the nations east and west 
of the Iron Curtain than there was 
before. They still don’t know—nor 
do we—to what foreign policy the 
Republicans have subscribed. Nor 
the Democrats. It wasn’t intended 
that we should know. The purpose 
of a platform is not to say anything 
but to say nothing while seeming to 
say something. Meanwhile the world 
is in perplexity, such 
perplexity as to be 
agony. The plat- 
form writers in one 
paragraph speak 
sympathetically of the perplexity 
and the agony of the world. In the 
next paragraph they add to the per- 
plexity and the agony. 


The World 
Remains 
Bewildered 


URING the Republican conven- 
tion, Representative Halleck of 
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Indiana, majority leader of the 
House of Representatives and puta- 
tive candidate for the vice-presiden- 
tial nomination, said, according to 
the Associated Press, “We want no 
war: we will provoke no war; we 
will exert every device of wise nego- 
tiation to avert war, but we declare 
for all the world to hear and for Mr. 
Stalin to heed that thus far and no 
further shall he go. We will not 
tolerate his threat to our future nor 
to the security of the world.” 

Those phrases, of course, did not 
find their way into the platform, 
and Mr. Halleck’s speech probably 
killed any chance he had for nomi- 
nation. Diplomats don’t talk that 
way. “It isn’t done; it simply isn’t 
done.” That is to say it isn’t done 


until the last ditch has been reached. 
When diplomats do finally open 
up, they can speak as violently as 
any hot-head. Recall what the pa- 


tient Mr. Hull said when the nego- 
tiations with Kurusu were ending, 
“such a pack of lies I never heard in 
my whole career.” I make bold to 
say that if our government means 
business in its conflict with Russia, 
it might be well to send to Stalin 
some such message as that of Repre- 
sentative Halleck, and to say now 
to Russia what Mr. Hull said too late 
to Japan. 

When the First World War had 
come and gone, the British were 
tactless enough to inform us that if 
we had told the Kaiser early enough 
that he could go no further, that we 
meant business, and that we would 
join the Allies if he didn’t desist, 
there would have been no World 
War I. Hence also no World War 
II, and perhaps no World War III. 
So perhaps Mr. Halleck’s suggestion 
was not mere claptrap. Be that as 
it may, one thing seems certain— 
we cannot stop Stalin by saying “No! 
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No!” before he makes a move and 
“My! My”! after he has made it. 
Either we intend to go to war to 
stop him or we do not. If it is our 
intention to go to war in such and 
such conditions, why don’t we pub- 
lish the conditions, and if they are 
realized make good our threat? Our 
present attitude is reminiscent of 
the episode of the Irish drill ser- 
geant and his squad: “Are ye wid 
me or are ye again me?” he roared. 
“We are,” they answered. “Will ye 
fight or will ye run?” “We will!” 
“| thought ye would!” 


HE two conventions gave rise as 

usual to comment, much of it 
humorous, some of it contemptuous, 
on the flatulent oratory, the pseudo- 
enthusiasm, and the frantic ballyhoo 
incidental to the custom of assem- 
bling on the same floor half a dozen 
rival mobs and whipping them up 
to hysteria. “It’s like a Mardi Gras 
in a madhouse,” said one observer. 
George Sokolsky commented: “Gig- 
gling girls prancing on the ros- 
trum, hired kids shouting from the 
balconies, milling men and women 
who managed to get tickets but rep- 
resenting nothing do not present a 
picture of calm deliberation. .. . 
Fun is fun, but a convention to se- 
lect a President is neither a circus 
nor a vaudeville show—and all this 
juvenile stuff ought to cease forth- 
with and forever.” The whole busi- 
ness does seem absurd. All that can 
be said of it is that it is more healthy 
than the orderly but arbitrary proc- 
ess of selection employed in non- 
democratic countries. There was, 
however, one instance in recent 
times of a gross abuse of the riotous 
procedure common to all national 
conventions. As a matter of more 
than momentary interest, I quote 
with abbreviations from Jim Far- 
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ley’s Story his account of the shame- 
ful 1940 convention in Chicago: 

“A demonstration started spon- 
taneously in several delegations. In 
no time banners were dancing down 
the aisles. Cheers echoed. The or- 
gan whooped it up with the tuneful 
‘Franklin D. Roosevelt Jones.’ .. . 
Throughout this demonstration the 
galleries were strangely silent. Once 
order was restored, Barkley droned 
on with his speech. ... At length 
he produced what I was waiting for 
—the statement: ... “Tonight, at 
the specific request and authoriza- 
tion of the President, I am making 
this simple fact clear 
to this convention: 
the President has 
never had, and has 
not today, any desire 
or purpose to con- 
tinue in the office of President, to 
be a candidate for that office, or to 
be nominated by the convention for 
that office. He wishes in all earnest- 
ness and sincerity to make it clear 
that all of the delegates in this con- 
vention are free to vote for any can- 
didate. This is the message I bear 
to you from the President of the 
United States.’ 

“Barkley gave the statement to 
the full of his resonant lungs. Then 
he turned away to await the roar of 
applause. There was no applause! 
The delegates stood pat. The stran- 
gers flashed their banners, which 
read ‘Roosevelt and Humanity’ and 
began shuffling through the aisles. 
The organ pealed. But the dele- 
gates stood silent in their places, 
eying the marchers with distrust. 
Suddenly, from over the loud-speak- 
ers throughout the hall came a bel- 
low: ‘We want Roosevelt!’ 

“Surprise was registered on all 
faces. Mayor Kelly beamed. The 
thundering voice went on at inter- 
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vals for forty-five minutes chanting: 
‘Chicago wants Roosevelt!’ “The 
party wants Roosevelt!’ ‘New York 
wants Roosevelt!’ “The world needs 
Roosevelt!’ ‘Illinois wants Roose- 
velt!? ‘America needs Roosevelt!’ 
‘Everybody wants Roosevelt.’ Every 
now and then Barkley would give 
the voice added steam by yelling in- 
to his microphone, ‘We want Roose- 
velt!” He kissed the Kentucky ban- 
ner in the parade. Few delegates, 
except for the most earnest New 
Dealers, like Senator Pepper of 
Florida, were in the parade. Once 
when the demonstration was fad- 
ing, Barkley gave it new life by roar- 
ing, ‘Will the galleries remember 
they are our guests here and con- 
duct themselves accordingly?’ The 
laughter came from the marchers. 
Those in the gallery were quiet, 
strangely enough. Many left and 
there were huge gaps of empty red 
chairs. On the floor the Kellyites 
worked on and on, encouraged by 
smiling approval from their boss as 
they passed his box. 
One of the marchers 
yelled, ‘Hey, Ed, we 
planned it that way!’ as he filed past 
the box, a witticism widely quoted 
throughout the evening. 

“Those on the platform were as 
bewildered over the identity of the 
loud-speaker voice as the delegates. 
Reporters finally tracked it to a 
small basement room where the 
amplifier circuits were centered. 
There, enjoying himself immensely, 
was leather-lunged Thomas D. Mc- 
Garry, Chicago’s superintendent of 
sewers. He had been selected for 
the job by Kelly himself. A half 
dozen times he darted out of his 
basement cell to bask in Kelly’s ap- 
proval and to see the scene; then he 
would go back to his chant.” 

That sort of thing comes about as 
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near to a Hitler “spontaneous dem- 
onstration” as we have ever reached 
in this country. The irony — and 
the hypocrisy—are in the fact that 
at that very time Franklin D. Roose- 
velt was pretending a holy horror of 
the methods of the German dictator. 
If ever a president of the United 
States fused dictatorship with de- 
mocracy it was the paragon of 
righteousness whom even yet Mr. 
Truman calls “the greatest presi- 
dent who ever sat in the White 
House.” 
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“So You WANT War WITH Russia.” 


I HAVE in the above pages so 

strongly advocated plain speak- 
ing in regard to war with Russia, 
that I may be thought to favor such 
a war. But my mind is quite to the 
contrary. Waging war with Russia 
would be madness and possibly sui- 
cide. It would quite probably be 
immoral, criminal. None of the rea- 
sons as yet alleged by American poli- 
ticians and generals justifies war 
even against so manifestly tyranni- 
cal a power as Soviet Russia. I can- 
not believe that the Almighty has 
appointed us to be official exponents 
of His law and executors of His jus- 
tice. We could not come to that task 
with clean hands. As Mr. Hoover 
said, in the one great speech at the 
Republican Convention, “Every im- 
portant government, including our 
own, has broken its promises to 
mankind.” Especially in recent 
years have we resorted to the politi- 
cal immoralism of the traditional 
imperial powers. Once we decided 
to emulate them, we have, with 
characteristic American efficiency, 
surpassed them. The atrocity of 
Nagasaki and Hiroshima is unparal- 
leled in history. Therefore to say 
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that the United States of America 
was established for the purpose of 
punishing all malefactors and sav- 
ing all oppressed people would be 
blasphemous arrogance. Divine 
Providence doubtless had part in 
the founding of this government, 
but since that founding we have 
sinned against God as well as man. 

In the circumstances it is un- 
thinkable that we should be the in- 
strument in the hand of God to pun- 
ish the sadistic monsters who in our 
day are carrying on the tradition of 
Herod, Nero, Antiochus Epiphanes, 
Ivan the Terrible and Peter the 
Great. If it be the 
Divine Mind to pun- 
ish Stalin and his 
fellows in crime, 
God will find some way to do so 
without the help of American mili- 
tary might. Whatever may be said 
about the command of Jehovah to 


U.S. A. No 
Theocracy 


Josue to punish the Canaanites, I 
cannot believe that under the New 
Dispensation any such divine com- 
mand has been given to the United 
States of America to slaughter the 


Russians. “You know not of what 
spirit you are,” said Jesus to those 
who asked Him to call down light- 
ning upon the head of His enemies. 
He could have summoned angels to 
execute His justice, but He declined 
todo so. Since He did not call upon 
the angels it is unlikely that He will 
call upon us Americans to wreak 
vengeance upon His enemies. We 
would betray the primary principles 
of our religion if we were to devas- 
tate Russia, and incidentally slaugh- 
ter some millions of God’s poor 
people. 

Yet there are Christians—and I 
regret to say Catholics—who say in 
the excess of their madness, “Let’s 
beat them to it: let’s drop the bomb 
on them before they learn to manu- 
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facture one to drop on us: do unto 
them as they would do unto us, but 
do it first; we shall have to do it 
sooner or later, let’s do it now and 
have it over with.” To hear those 
people talk one would imagine that 
there was no such thing as Christian 
ethics. Apparently they have not 
read, or even so much as heard, that 
there is a great body of Catholic 
moral theology covering the matter 
of the just and the unjust war. 
Oddly—unaccountably—in view of 
the fact that Catholic journals have 
repeatedly quoted the rules laid 
down by Augustine, Aquinas, 
Suarez, Vittoria and all the mod- 
erns, certain Catholics remain in 
supine ignorance of the fact that un- 
der these rules it is virtually impos- 
sible that any modern war should be 
licit. 

Time and again in these pages we 
have referred to such volumes as 
Eppstein’s The Catholic Tradition 
of the Law of Na- 
tions (which con- 
tains some 500 pages 
of quotations from 
the Popes and the theologians), 
Stratmann’s The Church and War, 
Gigon’s Ethics of Peace and War, 
Gerald Vann’s Morality and War, 
Ronald Knox’s God and the Atom, 
Peace and the Clergy (anonymous 
but supposedly Stratmann’s) and a 
score of other similar treatises 
which have appeared in the last few 
years. It may be a comfortable pro- 
cedure to ignore all such discussions 
of the conditions under which war 
might be waged, to go out on the 
streets or to mount a platform and 
vociferate, “beat them to it,” “get it 
over with,” and other such irrespon- 
sible slogans. But the question 
arises whether any Catholic, or for 
that matter any civilized human be- 
ing may take refuge behind a wall 


Consult the 
Authorities 
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of “invincible ignorance” of all the 
literature and all the divine doctrine 
on the subject. 

Recently a small volume, The 
Church, the Gospel and War was 
published by Harper and Brothers 
($2.00). It is wholly and frankly 
pacifist. Because it 
is so honest it will 
perhaps be ignored 
or cried down by 
those who prefer to 
dilute the Gospel (letter and spirit 
both) with large infusions of what 
is called common sense, but which 
is in fact the “wisdom of this world” 
repudiated in the Gospel itself. Wel- 
come or unwelcome, this latest brief 
treatise on the morality of modern 
warfare is a challenge. Frankly 


Pacifism No 
Laughing 
Matter 


speaking I cannot see how its main 
thesis can be rejected without a re- 
pudiation not only of the teaching 
of Jesus but of the fathers, the phi- 


losophers and the theologians of the 
Catholic Church. It will be said of 
course that pacifism needs no dis- 
proof, that it is self-condemned. 
But in my judgment to reject paci- 
fism out of hand is a form of escap- 
ism. Such condemnation in place 
of argumentation is cowardly. 

The Church, the Gospel and War 
is a symposium of the opinions of 
eleven contributors, under the edi- 
torship of the late lamented Rufus 
M. Jones. I hope it will not seem 
ungracious to such capable writers 
as Kenneth Scott Latourette, Lau- 
rence Housman, Kirby Page, Charles 
W. Iglehart, Evelyn Underhill and 
their associates if I express a prefer- 
ence for the brief contribution of 
Edward Ingram Watkin, the only 
Catholic in the list. The main point 
in his four page essay is contained 
in a few sentences: 

“Even a just war must not be 
waged by immoral means. Under 
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modern conditions, however, war 
can be waged only by such aerial 
bombing as must involve the slaugh- 
ter and maiming of innocent civil- 
ians. This, however, is plainly im- 
moral. To kill the innocent is not a 
lawful means to any end, however 
good. Therefore, under modern 
conditions no war can be waged 
without employing immoral means. 
Therefore it must be unjustifiable.” 

I should like to see that thesis de- 
bated in every Study Club and For- 
um in the land. I would not myself 
care to take the negative, for I do 
not see how Mr. Watkin’s syllogism 
can be disproved, unless one rejects 
as irrelevant and obsolete, not only 
the conclusions but the fundamen- 
tal moral principles of the Gospel, 
the Fathers and the Scholastics. 

I cannot now go further into the 
argument. It has been considered 
in these pages a half 
dozen times in re- 
cent years. Suffice it 
to say that the paci- 
fist position — at 
least since the ad- 
vent of the atom bomb—cannot be 
annihilated by a gesture of impa- 
tience and a scornful enunciation of 
some convenient epithet “ridicu- 
lous,” “unpatriotic,” “ruinous.” It 
must be dealt with logically—and 
theologically. 


Sound 
Logic 
and Good 
Ethics 


O, for more reasons than one, but 
above all because of the immoral- 
ism incidental to and inseparable 
from modern warfare, I don’t want 
war with Russia, or with any other 
nation. Unlike the double-talker 
who said “I hate war” when he had 
already commenced unlawfully to 
wage war, when I say I don’t want 
war I mean that I shall do all I can 
to prevent it. Every decent Chris- 
tian will do the same. 





THE INVISIBLE 


By STANTON A. COBLENTZ 


ee we almost clasp it—never quite— 

In music pealing like the world’s great heart; 
In kindled poetry, and luminous art; 
In dawn-fire, and the psalm of sunset light. 
Sometimes a phantom, barely out of sight, 
Drifts where the constellations’ glimmering chart 
Surmounts the hills; or where shy earth-things dart 
Beneath the redwoods’ shadowy-castled height. 


Often we brush its wing-tips, trailing near 
With hushed vibrations of some timeless power 
That moves like wind and overlooks all coasts. 
And then, in a sudden lucid atmosphere, 
Within ourselves we see weird summits tower, 
And feel a part of unseen mighty hosts. 


WHEN COMES THE EVENTIDE 


By EpItH Tatum 


WOULD be clean as the salt winds are clean 
That blow across the ocean’s wide blue space; 
And sweet as the perfume spring flowers breathe 
At noon into my face. 


I would be gay as the bright autumn leaves, 
Or children playing on a sunny hill; 

And when I long to hear God speak, I would 
Go seek Him and be still. 


And as the peaceful mountains are, against 
The distant sky, I would be steadfast, strong. 
When comes the eventide, I, like the thrush, 
Would sing my sweetest song. 





AMERICAN BLUNDERS IN GERMANY 
Professor Roepke Speaks 


By ERIK VON KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


URING my long sojourn in the 
United States I always felt a 
longing to meet Professor Wilhelm 
Roepke, whose books published in 
Switzerland during the war, finally 
reached me and soothed my heart. 
Here I felt, was an authentic voice 
from Europe, here was a thinker 
whose mind and mentality belonged 
organically to the great Christian 
tradition of the Old World. Al- 
though I knew that he was a Protes- 
tant, it was evident that he had a 
unique appreciation for the values of 
Catholicism; though an émigré from 
Nazi-Germany he had merely re- 
moved himself from the Third Reich 
to Switzerland seeking neither safe- 
ty, security nor riches in the New 


World and sharing the anguish of 
that small nation in the center of 


Europe. Though a self-confessed 
liberal Professor Roepke certainly 
does not belong to the Manchester 
School; he sees indeed in the Papal 
Encyclicals dealing with the social 
questions of our day the greatest 
and finest documents of that sort, 
never fearing to say so in his writ- 
ings. In recent years one or more 
of his books have been published in 
the United States and although the 
man in the street is not as aware of 
Professor Roepke as he is of Sam- 
uel Grafton or of Walter Winchell, 
his name is well known in academic 
circles. An economist, a historical 
analyst and a sociologist he is, like 
Friedrich v. Hayek, one of the most 
determined enemies of collectivism 
and a stanch upholder of personal 
freedom. 


Before I visited him a few weeks 
ago I had made no inquiries as to 
his age and I expected to find a 
kindly old German professor with a 
pointed white beard. To my sur- 
prise I found an energetic man in 
his forties who greeted me affably 
in his Genevan home. He had only 
just returned from a tour of Ger- 
many, Belgium and the Nether- 
lands, where he had given a series 
of lectures. I asked him immedi- 
ately about the impressions he had 
received in the Reich. 

“It was a rather awkward thing 
visiting the old country,” he said 
straightforwardly. “I was handed 
around ‘officially,’ I was housed and 
fed by the Occupation Authorities, 
mostly American, and I always felt 
the urge to cry out that the Ger- 
mans were my people, that I be- 
longed to them. The whole occu- 
pation, of course, is a dreadful fail- 
ure. An occupation is always a 
sterile affair but this one is worse 
than it need be. The Americans in 
Germany are naturally in an im- 
possible position if we look at it 
from a human point of view. Com- 
pared with German standards they 
live in incredible luxury, and per- 
haps even better than they would in 
their own country —in beautiful 
houses with servants and all con- 
veniences. This in itself is demoral- 
izing. Yet in order to justify them- 
selves they are forced to the con- 
clusion that either the Germans are 
all hopelessly wicked and deserve 
their misery or that they themselves 
are called to “save” the country and 
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that everything is going just fine. 
This holier - than - thou attitude is 
unhealthy in the extreme: the hu- 
man contacts are not what they 
ought to be.” 

“How would you sum up the 
American Occupation program?” 

“Well, is there such a thing? I 
can only see chaos—except of 
course in the ideological sphere 
which still seems to be monopolized 
by American Leftists. I had al- 
ways had the impression that the 
intellectual shipwrecks of the New 
Deal and of allied Leftist groups con- 
sider the U. S. Zone of Germany still 
their happy hunting grounds where 
they even enjoy to a certain extent 
British Laborite support. This is 
most obvious in the field of eco- 
nomics and in educational control. 
In the sphere of politics the reason- 
ing of these gentlemen is rather 
simple; at one end of the scale they 
place the Nazis, immediately fol- 
lowed by the Bavarian Royalists, 
then by the Catholic Centrists, until 
finally we reach the Socialists, who, 
of course, are considered to be the 
purest and finest incarnation of Jef- 
fersonian democracy. The Commu- 
nists would also be awarded this 
label were it not for a more recent 
development on which it is need- 
less to elaborate.” 

“Do you know of Mr. Wallace’s 
formula: Capitalism for America, 
Socialism for Europe and Commu- 
nism for the USSR?” 

“One might as well add in a cyni- 
cal vein: National -Socialism for 
Germany and Anarchism for Bra- 
zil. Mr. Wallace has, unfortunate- 
ly, developed ideas initiated by the 
late President Roosevelt and ulti- 
mately derived from Rousseau. I 
have dealt with that matter in my 
recent lectures which I published 
in pamphlet form under the title 
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of The Crisis of Collectivism. 
There is a dangerous trend of 
thought in Britain no less than in 
the United States which can be 
summed up by Mr. Roosevelt’s atti- 
tude toward state economic control. 
He once said: ‘In the hands of a 
people’s government this power is 
wholesome and proper. But in the 
hands of political puppets of an eco- 
nomic autocracy, such power would 
provide shackles on the liberties of 
the people.’ The idea that power 
is finally always exercised by hu- 
man beings, whether they have a 
mandate or not, never seemed to 
have entered Mr. Roosevelt’s mind. 
The New Deal no less than Social- 
ism stands for concentration of 
power, concentration of property— 
the fact that this time it is the state 
which does the ‘concentrating’ 
hardly alleviates the calamity. The 
burning problem of our time lies 
in the distribution, not in the con- 
centration, of power and property. 
Thus the American occupation 
lends its full moral support to a 
party which, from a Nazi point of 
view, is a forerunner in matters of 
statism, and whose centralizing ten- 
dencies and educational policies 
show the greatest similarity with 
Nazism.” 

“So you wouldn’t subscribe to 
the theory that Socialism in Europe 
is the best defense against the re- 
vival of Nazism and the danger of 
Communism?” 

“Certainly I would not, nor, I am 
convinced, would any clear-thinking 
American. German Socialism psy- 
chologically prepared the terrain for 
the National-Socialist wave, and its 
policy of ‘socialization,’ so dear to 
the hearts of some American Occu- 
pation Authorities, is not only a 
crime inflicted on German economy 
but it is playing directly into the 
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hands of a new Hitler regardless of 
his political color. This course is 
a direct betrayal of the policy that 
the majority of the American peo- 
ple stand for and it is contrary to 
the precepts of true liberalism to 
which the whole West is deeply at- 
tached and to whose defense we are 
rallying now. The intellectual per- 
versity of the self-professed anti- 
Nazis in the U. S. administration 
seems really to be boundless when 
we consider that their goal is appar- 
ently to strengthen the state at the 
expense of the individual. It has 
never dawned on these pinks, em- 
phasizing constantly as they do 
that they are the best friends of the 
working classes, that there would 
be no such thing as free trade 
unions in a completely socialized 
State. But—let me quote my pam- 


phlet: ‘In a freely organized work- 
ing class animated by a truly liberal 
mentality a new Hitler would find 


an unsurmountable obstacle. The 
socialization of all key industries, 
on the other hand, would mean that 
such a new Hitler could dispense 
with all efforts to persuade a few 
stupid or unscrupulous industrial- 
ists. All he would need to do would 
be to shout at a couple of high civil 
servants. Anybody who would rule 
a state with such a socialized econ- 
omy would automatically have a 
power for which Hitler had to strug- 
gle for years.’” 

“T agree. But what about the the- 
ory that Socialism is the ideal bul- 
wark against Communism? The 
‘plutocratic’ periodicals and dailies 
in the United States feel honored to 
impart this good news to their read- 
ers.” 

“In other words they believe that 
a fifty per cent collectivism is the 
ideal protection against a one hun- 
dred per cent collectivism. They 
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think that the best cure for an ad- 
dict to absinthe would be to stuff 
him with whisky. First of all, they 
forget that the basic issue of our 
time is liberty versus slavery. Sec- 
ondly they forget that the fifty per 
centers are always at a psychologi- 
cal disadvantage in relation to the 
hundred per centers; if anything is 
basically good then why stop when 
only half of it has been realized? 
The Communists have a good right 
to smile contemptuously at the So- 
cialists who, in their eyes, are apos- 
tates with bourgeois inhibitions. 
And the Socialists quite naturally 
have in all their relations with the 
Communists a certain inferiority 
complex. On the other hand they 
actually prepare the masses intel- 
lectually and psychologically for an 
outright collectivism; they propa- 
gate ‘socializations’ and ‘national- 
izations,’ they...” 

“Excuse me, if I interrupt you, 
but what actually were the eco- 
nomic results of these nationaliza- 
tions?” 

“They were failures all along the 
line. Naturally, they benefited a few 
bureaucrats and a couple of intel- 
lectuals from the Leftist parties or 
rather, to speak with Hayek, of the 
‘Socialists taken from all parties’ 
since the inroads of collectivism are 
virtually ubiquitous. They have 
neither benefited the nations at 
large, nor even our friend ‘the Com- 
mon Man’ who more frequently than 
ever has to stand in queues and 
bear the financial burden of collec- 
tivization. Of course, there is a cer- 
tain awakening today and I could 
quote a number of statements hos- 
tile to socialization coming from 
noted Socialist leaders. Socializa- 
tion in France is one of the main 
factors of the French inflation. In 
Germany it works havoc but some 
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American Occupation Authorities 
still stick to the theory that Nazism 
was solely a conspiracy of fat 
bankers and industrialists, and that 
Hitler was a creature of the car- 
tels. Industry must therefore be 
given to the ‘people’ which, accord- 
ing to their lights, means ‘the State.’ 
The net result is the planning of an 
omnipotent state with the help of 
American democracy. I think that 
any further comment is superflu- 
ous.” 

“And the bureaucratic machin- 
ery?” 

Professor Roepke laughed harsh- 
ly. “If you want to exchange your 
motor-car in Paris you have to walk 
a total of eleven miles in order to 
fill out all the papers and get all the 
necessary signatures, stamps and 
affidavits. If you want to send a 
case of books from Germany to 
Switzerland you have to fill out 202 
blanks with a total weight of one 
pound, two ounces. I wonder 
whether the American people real- 
ize how the reconstruction of Eu- 
rope is retarded by these dreadful 
procedures; I wonder even more 
whether they realize that the parties 
most responsible in perpetuating 
and furthering this system are con- 
stantly praised as a ‘Middle Way’ and 
as a bulwark against Communism. 
There are, as you probably know, 
two aspects to the Marshall Plan— 
a positive and a negative one. I 
needn’t speak of its positive value 
which is not in question, but the 
negative aspects are to be found in 
the perverse fact that it is constant- 
ly used to bolster up a system of 
socialist statism which is contrary 
to European interest, contrary to 
American interest, contrary to re- 
construction and progress, contrary 
to the cause of liberty and even of 
anti- Communism. Without the 
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hindrance of socialism, socializa- 
tion and bureaucracy it could be 
cut considerably for most coun- 
tries.” 

“And you explain this socializ- 
ing mania by the myth that Nazism 
was at root a conspiracy of bankers 
and industrialists?” 

“Partly, yes. But it must be re- 
membered that there is not only a 
myth but also a mania. Socialist 
theories have made such inroads in 
all our thinking, that one has to 
control even one’s own mind. To- 
day I am much less certain than 
when I wrote Civitas Humana that 
Public Utilities are such a ‘good 
thing.’ Actually we have witnessed 
a completely irrational mania ex- 
pressed in the belief that the Golden 
Age is at hand once we make the 
State omnipotent in matters eco- 
nomic—though the Second World 
War was said to have been fought 
against state omnipotence. The 
height of all irrationality are our 
{European] trade unions which are 
overwhelmingly socialistic, though 
socialism has actually no use for 
free trade unions once it has fully 
realized its objective. But why are 
you surprised? We are living sure- 
ly in an irrational age, witnessing 
the sordid spectacle of even con- 
servative parties vying with their 
socialist opponents in proposing na- 
tionalization right and left. The 
reason? They are afraid of being 
called ‘backward’ or ‘reactionary.’ ” 

“And statesmanship is failing.” 

“Precisely. Unfortunately the so- 
called ‘statesmen’ are almost the 
only ones who are still able to travel 
nowadays and they go mostly by 
airplane, darting from one confer- 
ence to another without making 
any real contacts en route, without 
seeing things as they are or realiz- 
ing the facts. The average mortal 
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cannot get the visas or the foreign 
currency necessary for trips to Cen- 
tral Europe. And all that has, as 
you can imagine, its effect on Ger- 
many which ought to have more 
contacts than any other nation and 
is now, virtually, a second Tibet, 
where the worst intellectual and 
economic experiments are being 
carried on by the Occupation Au- 
thorities.” 

“Do you see anywhere the signs 
of a real recovery in the Reich? 
Or a solution of the "German Prob- 
lem’?” 

“None. At the same time it is ob- 
vious that there can be no real Euro- 
pean recovery without the inclusion 
of Germany, or, at least, of West- 
ern Germany. I’ve just been lectur- 
ing in Belgium and in Holland. The 
Belgians always were realists and 
they know that they need the Ger- 
man hinterland for their economy. 
The Dutch are said to be possessed 
by a boundless hatred for their erst- 
while oppressors, yet the Dutch au- 
diences struck me as very sensible. 
I told them that the Germany 
they’ve known politically is no 
more, that there is in its place a 
deep hole into which they have been 
gazing too long with a sort of morbid 
fascination. If they are going to 
continue in their contemplation 
they will not only get nowhere but 
they will finally disappear from the 
stage of history—quite suddenly 
and painfully because the gentle- 
men in the East have very concrete 
plans with regard to this hole.” 

“And the French?” 

“They are slowly disentangling 
themselves from their collectivist 
commitments. At least some of 
them are more farsighted than oth- 
ers and their cultural policy in Ger- 
many is perhaps the best of all. 
Even if they are out and out Left- 
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ists they at least respect the posi- 
tive values of the European cultural 
tradition and make no attempt to 
continue and to enlarge the educa- 
tional policies of the Nazis.” 

“As the Russians do.” 

“Yes, as the Russians do and as 
some Americans do. I am not tell- 
ing you anything new when I point 
out the fact that some Leftists who 
shape U. S. educational policies in 
Germany have been fiercely opposed 
by the Churches. To some extent 
they have tried to introduce Amer- 
ican methods into the German edu- 
cational scene. That would hardly 
matter; what’s worse is that they 
have tried to copy the Russian sys- 
tem as it is being fostered in East- 
ern Germany and they have consist- 
ently fought the Bavarian educa- 
tional ministry which is headed by 
a man whom they dislike because 
he is a Catholic, a Conservative and 
a Bavarian of the old school; yet he 
is the product of fair and free elec- 
tions. His party is the absolute 
parallel of De Gasperi’s demochris- 
tiani, whose victory at the polls was 
greeted with joy in the United 
States. I do not know Herr Hund- 
hammer personally. I am neither a 
Catholic, nor a Bavarian nor a Con- 
servative with a capital C, but I 
think that the Bavarians have a per- 
fect right to have an educational 
system of their own choosing. To 
complete the picture I ought to tell 
you that the responsible American 
civil servant opposing Dr. Hund- 
hammer is an ex-German, formerly 
director of the Karl Marz School in 
Berlin, who also rejects the minis- 
ter’s anti-centralist ideas.” 

“There seem to be particular ob- 
jections to the German middle- 
school, the so-called Gymnasium.” 

“Yes, indeed, there is. A classical 
education for only some of the 
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youngsters is considered to be un- 
democratic and since Latin and 
Greek are not within the reach of 
everybody, the U. S. Leftists want to 
abolish it. These Jacobins are op- 
posed to the very roots of our cul- 
ture and civilization and they perse- 
cute those institutions of learning 
which are occidental, Christian and 
humanistic with almost the same 
hatred as the Nazis did. There was 
an American educational commis- 
sion in Germany whose report I had 
the doubtful pleasure of reading; 
they decided that differences in edu- 
cation create feelings of inferiority 
and superiority, all conducive to a 
Fiihrer-State. It is, of course, all 
moonshine, because Hitler had any- 
thing but a humanistic education— 
apart from the fact that education 
by its very nature cannot be egali- 
tarian. I am sure that this is also 
the case in the United States where 
those with a Ph.D. know at least a 
little more than those who terminate 
their formal education with the 
eighth grade.” 

“I assure you that these gentle- 
men would be considered dangerous 
cranks in America,” I interrupted 
him. 

“Quite so. But Germany is their 
happy hunting ground. At the 
same time we mustn’t forget that 
Germany is today on the front-line 
and of crucial importance.” 

“Americans should really know 
these things. Would you mind if I 
write an article about your observa- 
tions?” 

“Do it by all means and don’t 
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mince any words.” He rose and 
looked at his watch. He apologized 
for having to catch a train for 
Davos. 

“This is a long trip as far as trav- 
els in Switzerland go,” I could not 
help remarking. 

“A long and a sad trip,” Professor 
Roepke said tersely. “I have to 
bury a friend whom I had tried for 
more than a year to get out of Ger- 
many. He suffered from pulmonary 
tuberculosis and I moved heaven 
and earth to get him out. At last I 
succeeded but it was too late. After 
a few weeks in Davos he was dead. 
And I’m expected to give the funeral 
oration. 


So I took leave of the Professor 
and returned with my notes to the 
hotel. It is not difficult to check on 
the data I received but I felt no 
compulsion to do so, because 
Roepke’s name is sufficient guaran- 
tee of the truth. Indeed, it can be 
said without exaggeration that of all 
contemporary thinkers in the fields 
of politics and economics nobody 
wields a greater influence in Central 
Europe that Wilhelm Roepke. The 
similarities between his views and 
those of Hayek are striking, but 
Roepke’s scope is wider and the 
reader should not only value the 
statements contained in this inter- 
view because of their intrinsic mer- 
it; he should also bear in mind that 
they have been made by a man 
whose ideas have always found a 
strong echo in the heart of the Old 
World. 





AND THEN THE WEDDING 


By RussELL GorDON CARTER 


E said, “It’s goin’ to snow, ain’t 

it?” Then he began fumbling 
with the bottle again, trying to get 
the cork out. It was in tight, and he 
broke his thumb nail on it, but he 
kept right on trying. Finally he got 
it out. Then he took another drink 
and said, “What’s a kid like you 
doin’ here all alone?” 

I didn’t want to tell him I was 
afraid to go home, so I said, “I came 
to look at the canal.” 

He said, “Gowanus ain’t much to 
look at, I’m thinkin’.” 

Then we both stared downward, 
not saying anything. It seemed a 
long way down to the mud and 
water and the scows tied up against 
the black slimy sides. The water 
was dirty, but had pink and green 
and purple patches where there 
was oil. On one of the scows some- 
body was cooking cabbage for sup- 
per, and I could smell it above the 
smoke from a burning dump over 
near Carroll Street. It made me 
hungry, and I thought of my 
mother, wondering if she were still 
in bed. 

He asked, “Where do you live?” 
and began to fumble with the bot- 
tle again. 

“First Street,” I said. 

“Near O’Leary’s?” he 
looking up at me quick. 

“Right across the street,” I said. 

He had got the cork out of the 
bottle again, but now he put it 
back and began to smooth his coat 
sleeves. Then he straightened his 
necktie and took off his derby hat 
and brushed it with his hand. I 
kept wondering who he was and 


asked, 


why he was wearing Sunday 
clothes on a week day. 

“T s’pose you buy candy from her, 
don’t you?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I said, but I didn’t know 
whether he meant old Mrs. O’Leary 
or Kitty. 

He kept looking at me while he 
held the bottle in his two hands, 
and now I noticed his eyes. They 
were nice eyes, blue and sort of 
quiet and friendly, but they were 
all bloodshot. He seemed too young 
to have bloodshot eyes. 

“Are you comin’ to O’Leary’s to- 
night after the weddin’?” he said. 

“Who’s getting married?” I asked. 

“Me,” he said. “At the rectory,” 
he added and, suddenly drawing 
back his arm, threw the bottle. 

I saw the brown gleam of it as it 
turned over and over against the 
darkening sky, and heard the faint 
plop it made in the black oily mud 
far below. “Why did you do that?” 
I asked. 

“Because that’s what she’d want 
me to do,” he said. 

“Who?” I asked. 

“The woman I’m goin’ to marry,” 
he said and straightened his neck- 
tie again, just as if he had a mirror 
in front of him. Then he turned 
and, without saying anything, start- 
ed across the lots toward Fourth 
Avenue. 

I sat down on the piling along 
the end of the canal and tried to 
find where the bottle had landed, 
but it was too dark down there now. 
I could smell the cabbage stronger 
than ever, and the dump burning, 
and every little while a worse smell, 
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which I guessed came from a dead 
cat I had seen in the mud. The air 
was quiet and felt the way it does 
before it snows. I turned up my 
collar and shoved my fists under 
my armpits. It was queer somehow, 
I was shivery and hungry and 
afraid to go home, but I didn’t feel 
like crying. I closed my eyes, and 
it seemed there was my mother ly- 
ing on the bed and looking the way 
she had looked in the morning 
when I came in with a bag of candy 
I had bought at O’Leary’s. I could 
almost hear her worried voice again 
as she said to me, “Robert, dear, 
where have you been all this while?” 

“At O’Leary’s,” I said. 

“All this while!” she exclaimed. 

“Yes,” I said and showed her the 
candy: jaw-breakers, four for a 
cent, and a bar of Sixteen-to-One 
chocolate. 

“Who waited on you?” she asked, 
frowning. 

“Kitty,” I said. 


I remembered how my mother’s 
lips tightened and a sudden wrinkle 
made a deep line above her nose. 
“What was she talking to you about 
all this time?” she asked in an angry 


tone. Then before I could think 
what to say, she added, “Listen to 
me, I don’t want you to go over 
there any more, understand? It’s no 
place for a little boy. That Kitty 
O’Leary! I want you to keep away 
from her!” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Because she’s bad!” my mother 
said. 

“But, Mom, I like her...” I be- 
gan. Then I saw my mother was 
crying again. It was the third time 
I had seen her cry since we came to 
First Street... . 

On one of the scows a man began 
to sing, and I opened my eyes. I 
knew the tune and some of the 
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words. It began: “Shake hands with 
your Uncle Micky, me boy, come 
kiss the colleens all—”’ Old Mr. 
O’Leary always used to sing it at 
night when they had friends at the 
house. I would lie awake in bed, 
listening, now and then pushing 
myself upward to look out the win- 
dow. I remembered how my mother 
used to sing when we were still liv- 
ing in New Jersey and my father 
was working in the potteries just 
before they closed down; but she 
didn’t sing any more. Our first day 
in the flat she cried hard, and I 
heard her ask my father why he 
had picked a flat in such an awful 
neighborhood. “Oh Frank,” she 
said, “think of the influence on the 
boy living here among such people!” 
But my father said it was the best 
he could get. Then later on, when 
she was sick, she cried after the 
doctor had gone. I didn’t under- 
stand why, because I heard him tell 
her she was young and strong and 
wouldn’t have any trouble. After 
that she never went out or talked 
to anybody in the house. 
Something cold and moist 
touched my cheeks and eyelids, and 
I knew it was snowing. I thought 
of the man with the bottle and won- 
dered who it was he would marry. 
At first I thought maybe it would be 
Kitty, because I remembered my 
mother once told my father it was 
a disgrace Kitty O’Leary wasn’t 
married; then I guessed it wouldn’t 
be Kitty, after all, because of what 
she said to me one morning in the 
store. “Oh Robert, darlin’,” she said 
—and it seemed I could see her 
black hair and red lips and her soft 
blue eyes smiling down at me— 
“this is no place for little Lord 
Fauntleroy! It’s above Fifth Avenue 
in the nice section where y’ought to 
be livin’. Here, take this candy now, 
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a gift from Kitty—peppermint 
hearts. See, this one says on it, ‘I 
love you,’ an’ that’s God’s truth! I 
think I'll wait for you to grow up, 
an’ then we’ll be married! Oh, lis- 
ten to me now, would you!” she 
added, laughing. Then she came 
out from behind the counter and 
put her arms round me, and I re- 
membered the softness of her and 
the fast beating of her heart and 
the smell of peppermint. “Robert, 
darlin’, it’s a little boy I want!” she 
said in a queer shaky voice. “Sweet 
an’ lovin’ and not knowin’ any evil. 
A little boy who’ll grow up into a 
fine young man, gentle and sober. 
A little boy just like you!” And then 
she kissed me and gave me more 
candy. 

There was just enough daylight 
now for me to see the slow-moving 
flakes. They were like little gray 
butterflies, but now and then a 
sudden glare from a blast furnace 
down by Erie Basin would light up 
the sky for a moment and change 
them into red butterflies. I thought 
of the scows and how in the morn- 
ing they would be all white, and of 
the dead cat down in the mud, 
imagining how it would look with 
snow all over it. I wondered whose 
cat it was, and that made me think 
of Peter Poor. He was Mrs. Poor’s 
cat, in the next flat to ours, and I 
used to see him in the hall. My 
mother often fed him a saucer of 
milk with bread in it but Peter 
never ate the bread. 

My stomach began to growl, and 
I wished I had something to eat. I 
tried not to think how hungry I 
was, but I couldn’t. Finally I pushed 
myself to my feet and decided to go 
home but when I had walked a little 
distance across the lots I stopped 
and caught my under lip hard be- 
tween my teeth, remembering what 


had happened after my mother had 
said Kitty was bad and I must keep 
away from her. “Mom,” I remem- 
bered asking, “what'd Kitty do 
that’s bad?” 

My mother had stopped crying 
then and was lying with her hand 
pressed against her side. She didn’t 
say anything, just lay there with 
her eyes closed. I asked again what 
Kitty had done that was bad, but 
my mother only shook her head a 
little. 

I wished my father would come 
home. “When is Papa coming 
home?” I asked. 

“Not till very late,” she said. 

“Ts he still looking for work?” I 
asked. 

“Yes,” she said. “And now, 
please let Mother rest, she’s so 
tired!” 

“Can I go out again?” I asked. 

“Yes,” she said, “but when you 
hear the noon whistles, I want you 
to come right home.” 

I promised I would, but it seemed 
I hadn’t been out more than a few 
minutes when the whistles began to 
blow. I thought maybe they weren't 
the noon whistles, after all, so I 
went on playing. There was a big 
vacant lot behind O’Leary’s, where 
Mr. O’Leary kept his dump cart. It 
was fun to climb on the cart and try 
to dump it. I couldn’t dump it 
alone, though, because I wasn’t 
heavy enough; but after a while a 
boy came over from the Italian flats 
on Garfield Place, and then we had 
lots of fun till Mrs. O’Leary chased 
us away. 

The other boy’s name was Tony, 
and he said his uncle owned the 
junk shop down on the corner of 
Fourth Avenue and First Street, and 
if I would go with him, his uncle 
would give me anything I wanted 
in the shop. His uncle was short 
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and fat and had fierce-looking dark 
eyes that didn’t blink when they 
stared at you. He said to me, “You 
wan’ somethin’? I give you tha’ 
stove.” But I knew I couldn’t lift 
it and shook my head. Then he 
laughed and gave me a rusty horse- 
shoe. “Nice-a-nail,” he said. “You 
keep till you have a horse.” And he 
laughed again. 

Somewhere a whistle blew, and I 
asked him what time it was. 

He looked at the sky for a long 
while and then said, “Daytime, I 
think.” And he laughed once more. 

Tony said, “Come on over to 
Gowanus. A man drowneded there 
yes’day. Maybe we can see his dead 
body, come on!” 

We didn’t see the dead body: all 
we saw that was dead was that cat 
lying in the mud. Tony said, “Look 
at the molly, it’s stiff! Look how 
it’s got its mouth open. See its 
teeth?” 

We sat on the piling, talking 
about the cat, until we heard angry 
shouting behind us. Tony jerked 
his head round, and his eyes looked 
just like his uncle’s. He said, “It’s 
my mother, she’s after me!” and, 
jumping to his feet, began to run. 
His mother had a red shawl over 
her head and a whip in her hand, 
and she sort of waddled as she ran, 
but I knew she never could catch 
Tony. I waited a long time, hoping 
he would come back, but he didn’t. 
Ahead of me on Fourth Avenue I 
could see the lamplighter. His feet 
made dark tracks in the snow, and 
the torch at the end of his long 
stick flashed like a little gold star. 
He would stop at a lamp post and 
push the stick up into the lamp, 
and a patch of yellow would leap out 
of the dimness; then he would go on 
to the next lamp post. I followed 
him as far as First Street and stood 


there on the curbstone. Across the 
street I could see the junk shop and 
all the broken things lying about 
or resting against the rusty tin that 
formed the walls: old cartwheels 
and iron pipes and parts of beds 
and old stoves and things like that. 
A light showed at one of the lop- 
sided little windows, and I could 
hear an accordion and someone 
singing. I wondered what Tony’s 
uncle would say if I should knock 
and ask for something to eat. I 
crossed the street, but I didn’t 
knock, because all of a sudden I 
felt like crying—and now I wanted 
to see my mother more than any- 
thing else. 

The Regan flats were more than 
halfway up the long block, and there 
weren’t any houses between. None 
of the lamp posts on First Street 
were lit, and as I started up the 
street, the vacant lots on either side 
looked black and frightening, with 
flurries of snow flitting across them. 
I thought of Timmy Regan, who 
used to go down cellar sometimes 
and yell, “Raw head and bloody 
bones!” and then run, and I was 
glad he wasn’t with me. I walked 
fast and kept my gaze fixed on 
O’Leary’s where all the windows 
were ablaze. 

When I reached the stoop in 
front of our house I looked back 
across the street and wondered if 
the man with the bottle was at 
O’Leary’s. I could see shapes mov- 
ing in front of the windows, but I 
didn’t see him. Then I saw Mr. 
O’Leary come down the street with 
a can under his arm. As he opened 
the door and went inside, I heard 
laughter. 

I tried to open our vestibule door, 
but it was locked. I pressed our 
button and waited, then pressed it 
again. The latch didn’t click, and 
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I thought maybe my mother was 
asleep, so I pressed one of the other 
buttons. Then the latch clicked and 
I went inside. I could hear the gas 
jet roaring overhead and see the 
blue and yellow flame wavering in 
the draft. It cast queer shadows as 
I went up the steep flight of stairs 
with its dark carpet and greasy rail. 
On the top landing Peter Poor 
was sitting just outside our door, 
making little crying sounds in his 
throat. He was black with a white 
nose and had yellow eyes. I won- 
dered why my mother didn’t let him 
in. She would always let him in 
whenever he cried outside the door. 
As I put my hand on the knob he 
brushed against my legs, and when 
I turned the knob and pushed the 
door open, he leaped past me and 
disappeared inside. It was dark in 
the flat and cold also, as if the fire 
in the stove had gone out. I called, 
“Mom, I’m home.” There wasn’t 
any answer, and I called again, but 
the only sound was a kind of trem- 
bly meow from Peter Poor. “Mom, 
I’m home!” I called once more. 
Then I heard a sound in her bed- 
room and hurried down the hall 
and stopped in the doorway. It was 
so dark in there I couldn’t see a 
thing, but I could hear my mother 
groaning and the bed creaking 
under her, and suddenly my knees 
began to shake. I tried to ask her 
what was the matter, but couldn’t 
make a sound. Then I heard Peter 
Poor again, but now he was on the 
landing outside. It seemed to me 
he was frightened also, and then 
I remembered Timmy Regan saying 
cats always know when a person is 
dying, and I went cold all over. 
While I stood there, not knowing 
what to do, my mother kept right 
on groaning, and now the sounds 
were louder. I tried again to speak 
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to her, but couldn’t. Then | 
thought of Kitty O’Leary and hur- 
ried back along the hall, my heart 
pounding. “Kitty will know what 
to do,” I thought. Peter Poor fol- 
lowed me as I stumbled down the 
stairs, but he backed away from the 
cold air when I opened the front 
door. 

There wasn’t anybody in the little 
store, and the door at the back was 
closed, but I could hear talking and 
laughter in the room beyond it, and 
I went behind the counter and took 
hold of the knob. As I pushed the 
door open I saw a lot of people, some 
all dressed to go out. Others just 
putting on their hats and coats. The 
man I had seen at Gowanus was 
talking to Mr. O’Leary at the far 
side of the room, and near them 
Kitty, in a long thin dress and a 
white scarf in her hand, was with 
her mother and several other ladies. 
Her back was to me, so I called, 
“Kitty,” but my voice was so weak 
no one could have heard me. I 
called again, much louder, “Oh 
Kitty, I need you!” Then she turned 
her head quick, and at sight of me, 
her eyes went wide. 

I remember how she came run- 
ning toward me and then how 
everyone drew close to us and began 
to talk in loud voices. She put her 
arms round me and told the others 
to shut up so she could hear what 
I was saying, but they wouldn’t shut 
up, so she pulled me into the little 
store and closed the door and 
locked it. “It’s your mother, ain’t 
it, darlin’?” she said. “She’s sick. 
Is that what you’re tryin’ to tell 
me?” 

“Yes,” I said, “she’s up there all 
alone, and—and I’m afraid she’s dy- 
ing!” And I told her about the 
groaning and the cold dark flat and 
my father out looking for work. 
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“God have mercy!” she cried and, 
grabbing a coat that was hanging 
behind the counter, threw it over 
her shoulders. “Come along,” she 
added, “an’ don’t be frightened, 
darlin’!” 

As we hurried out and across the 
street I could hear Mrs. O’Leary 
and some of the others yelling at her 
to come back, but Kitty didn’t pay 
any attention to them. She gripped 
my hand tight and said again, 
“Don’t be frightened, maybe it ain’t 
so bad.” 

Peter Poor bounded ahead of us 
as we started up the stairs. At the 
top he hesitated in front of the open 
door to our flat, then slithered 
across the threshold. It was quiet 
in there now, and again I went cold 
all over. Kitty was breathing hard, 
but she managed to say, “It’s all 
right, dear, the cat wouldn’t go in 
if it wasn’t!” As we entered the flat 
she added, “See if you can find some 
matches for me.” 

I found some in the kitchen, and 
then Kitty said, “Now which room 
is she in?” 

I showed her, and she stepped in- 
side and struck a match. As it flared 
in the blackness, I heard her draw 
in her breath quick, as if something 
had hurt her. “Holy Mother of 
God!” she whispered, and _ the 
match went out. 

“Kitty, what’s the matter?” I 
cried. 

“It’s nothin’,” she said as if she 
didn’t have any breath left. “It’s— 
it’s just me. I burnt my finger. 
Don’t come in! Get somebody— 
anybody, as long as it’s a woman. 
Quick now, darlin’—an’ don’t come 
in!” 

As I ran down the hall I heard 
her strike another match and light 
the gas. Then she closed the bed- 
room door. I pounded on the door 
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across the landing till Mrs. Poor 
opened it. She was gray and fat and 
wore a black dress that was too 
tight for her at the top. She frowned 
at me and said, “Oh, it’s you? Well, 
what do you want?” 

“My mother’s sick,” I said. “Kitty 
O’Leary’s in there with her. She 
wants you.” 

Mrs. Poor gave her head a little 
toss and said, “Oh, yes, even the 
high-toned ones need help when 
they’re sick! But s’posing I was to 
stick my nose in the air the way 
she does and say no?” Then she 
waddled past me and into our flat. 

I sat down on the stairs, and 
Peter Poor came over and rubbed 
against me. There was a light in our 
kitchen now, and I could see Mrs. 
Poor’s shadow whenever she passed 
the door. I heard water running in 
the sink. Then I heard her poking 
the fire, and after a while the tea 
kettle began to sing. 

Someone was coming up the 
stairs, and peering over the rail. I 
recognized old Mrs. O’Leary on the 
lower landing. When she spied me 
she called, “Is Kitty up there?” 

“Yes’m,” I said. “She’s with my 
mother.” 

“What’s the matter with your 
mother?” she asked. 

“She’s sick,” I said. 

Mrs. O’Leary came puffing up the 
last flight. “Is she bad sick?” she 
asked. 

“Yes’m,” I said. 

She went inside, and after a few 
moments I heard Mrs. Poor say, 
“The best thing you can do, Mrs. 
O’Leary, is run an’ fetch the doc- 
tor. I would if it wasn’t for my 
feet.” Then Mrs. O’Leary came out 
again and hurried down the stairs. 

Soon I could smell coffee boiling, 
and it seemed I had to have some- 
thing to eat. Peter Poor followed 
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me through the doorway and into 
the kitchen. Mrs. Poor was in the 
bedroom just then, and I could hear 
water splashing and her and Kitty 
talking in low voices. In the sink 
there was a basin with something 
dark in it, and a towel with some- 
thing red on it, and on the floor an- 
other towel all wadded up. I found 
a thick slice of bread, but I didn’t 
want to go out on the landing again, 
because it was cold out there, so I 
started down the long hall toward 
the front room where I slept. The 
door to my mother’s bedroom was 
part way open as I passed it, but I 
couldn’t see anything because Mrs. 
Poor was in the way. 

In the front room I huddled up 
on my bed and began to eat. It 
was snowing hard, and in the 
O’Leary house all the windows were 
still ablaze. It looked nice and 
cheerful over there. Now and then 
the door would open and two or 
three people would step out into 
the snow, as if they meant to cross 
the street, but they never did: they 
would just talk for a while and then 
go back inside. 

Something soft jumped up on 
the bed, and Peter Poor snuggled 
against me, purring the way cats do 
when they’re awfully pleased. I 
wondered how he did it. It was 
dark in the room except for a thin 
streak of light from the hall, and 
somehow it was nice to be there 
listening to Peter Poor’s loud purr- 
ing and to the soft tinkle of snow 
against the window panes. I closed 
my eyes, and it was as if I had only 
dreamed that my mother was sick. 


When I opened my eyes again I 
was down at the foot of the bed 
and the quilt was twisted about my 
legs. I was wondering how I had 
got all twisted up in it like that, 
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when I heard the sounds of crying 
in the hall. Then I heard Mrs. Poor 
sort of catch her breath and sob, 
“I just can’t help it! Death is a ter- 
rible thing, Mrs. O’Leary! Me an’ 
your daughter did all we could, but 
it wasn’t enough! The doctor him- 
self said—” 

Others began to talk then, but I 
couldn’t hear what they were say- 
ing, because it was as if a loud voice 
inside me had begun to repeat, 
“Your mother’s dead, your mother’s 
dead!” I tried not to listen to it, 
but it went on and on—much louder 
than the voices in the hall. I pulled 
the quilt over my head, but it 
didn’t do any good: the voice kept 
repeating, “Your mother’s dead, 
your mother’s dead!” And then I 
remembered how she used to sing 
to me and play the zither before we 
came to Brooklyn to live, and read 
to me at night, and make crumb 
cake and molasses candy for me... 
and now she was dead! 

While I lay there thinking of her, 
my eyes all wet and my throat hurt- 
ing, I could feel Peter Poor’s warm 
body against my legs. He was still 
purring the way cats do when 
they’re awfully pleased, and I won- 
dered if the dead cat at Gowanus 
had ever purred like that. Then I 
thought of my mother again and 
began to sob so hard it shook the 
bed, so that Peter Poor didn’t like 
it and jumped to the floor. 

Pretty soon I heard someone in 
the room, and then a hand drew the 
quilt away from my face. “Robert, 
darlin’,” Kitty said, “don’t be cryin’ 
any more now!” And she lifted a 
corner of her dress and wiped the 
tears from my eyes. 

I could only cling to her as she 
seated herself on the bed, her arms 
about me. She seemed very tired, 
and every few moments she had to 
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take a deep breath. All the while 
her hands kept smoothing my hair, 
as if I were a baby. 

“Is—is my father home yet?” I 
asked at last. 

“Yes, dear,” she said. 

Then I began to cry again. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked. 

“My mother—’” I began. 

“There’s no need to cry about 
your mother,” Kitty said. 

“But she’s dead—’” I began again. 

“Your mother’s not dead!” Kitty 
said. 

I stared up at the gray outline of 
her face. “Oh Kitty,” I began once 
more, “I know she’s dead! I heard 
Mrs. Poor say so—” 

“No, darlin’,” Kitty said, sadlike, 
“it’s not your mother who’s dead.” 
Then she asked, “Didn’t you know? 
I mean, didn’t—didn’t she ever say 
anything to you about not feelin’ 
well sometimes?” 

“No,” I said. 


“God forgive me!” Kitty mur- 
mured and held me tighter. “Listen 
now, darlin’, and I’ll explain to you. 
Mrs. Poor was talkin’ about some- 
body else, not your mother. Your 
mother is still sick, dear, but she’s 


goin’ to get well. Your father’s in 
there with her now, that’s why he 
can’t be here talkin’ to you, darlin’. 
I heard him tell her he’s found a 
good job, an’ soon you'll all be 
movin’ away from First Street, an’ 
that’ll help her to get well faster, 
I’m thinkin’.” 

I could only stare up at her. 

“Yes, dear it’s true,” she said. 
“Kitty never would lie to you. I 
mean, not about that!” Then she 
kissed me and pushed herself slowly 
to her feet. She said, “They'll be 
waitin’ for me across the street. 
We were all about to start for the 
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rectory when you came in. You 
know, darlin’, I’m goin’ to be mar- 
ried—” 

“Yes, I know,” 
talked to him.” 

“Oh, did you?” 
“Where now?” 

“At Gowanus,” 
afternoon.” 

“Gowanus?” she repeated. “Now 
what was my Michael up to down 
there?” 

“He had a bottle,” I said. 

“Ah, the poor timid lad!” she 
murmured and laughed a little. 

“But he didn’t drink much,” I 
added. “He threw the bottle in the 
canal, and there was a lot in it.” 

“He did that?” Kitty exclaimed, 
and she seemed pleased. “Why did 
he now?” 

“I asked him,” I replied, “and he 
said that was what you would want 
him to do.” 

Kitty didn’t say anything then 
for a long time, and the room was 
quiet except for the pleasant tinkle 
of snow against the window panes 
and Peter Poor beginning to purr 
once more. When at last she bent 
over and kissed me again, her eye 
lashes were all wet... . 

After she had gone I watched at 
the window and saw her cross the 
street. The snowflakes were pretty 
against the yellow light as she 
opened the door and hurried inside. 
Soon all the people came out, and I 
saw her between old Mr. O’Leary 
and the man I had met at Gowanus. 
Everybody was laughing and talk- 
ing as they started up First Street. 
I sat with my forehead pressed 
against the cold glass, not worrying 
any more, just thinking of Kitty 
and watching and listening until 
they were all out of sight. 


I said, “I—I 


she asked. 


I said. “This 





FERMENT IN ENGLAND 


By CHARLES HoPE 


HERE is a queer sort of ferment 

going on in the political and in- 
dustrial life of England. It is still 
hidden, deep in the uneasy heart of 
the English people; they hardly 
know it is there. On the surface 
things go on much the same as for 
the last two years. The country is 
being steadily socialized; every 
month, as the nationalization acts 
come into force, a million or so more 
people are added to the pay roll of 
the Government, another vested in- 
terest created for the servile state. 
As they think they have been freed 
from the tyranny of employers they 
are, if not exactly happy, at least 
sourly triumphant. They have got 
what was promised them, and inci- 
dentally are being better paid for 
less and usually worse work than 
they have ever been before. They 
still complain of being hard up, 
however, often rightly, for it is not 
true to say that in England too much 
money is chasing too few goods; 
the fact is that things are beginning 
to stay in the shops unbought be- 
cause they are too expensive. Nev- 
ertheless money is still being spent 
lavishly on things that are in more 
or less constant supply—dog-racing, 
pools, and the black market. 

But the majority of the popula- 
tion, the great proletariat whose 
numbers are increasing daily, do not 
react much to anything. Bevin may 
shake his fist at Russia, conferences 
may break down and break up, ap- 
peals may be made for more work 
and less pay by the Prime Minister 
and Cripps, but they do not really 
care. Why should they? They 


have not been taught to think by 
any Government, and they do not 
want to begin. For the most part 
they go about in a kind of sleep- 
walk, striking occasionally, mutter- 
ing incantations and cantrips about 
“public ownership,” “free health 
services,” “export,” the “will of the 
people,” and the like, with touching 
belief in their magical powers. 

The employers, bankers, and 
other hard-headed men of business 
are also a prey to apathy; they too 
have their incantations: “the Brit- 
ish people are sound at heart,” “it 
can’t happen here,” “we are bank- 
ers (or business men or whatnot), 
not politicians.” This is rather 
frightening, for they at least are 
supposed to be educated. 

The Trade Unions are in a quan- 
dary. They have won all that they 
ever fought for—so they think; now 
they are wondering what comes 
next. They would very much like 
to run the Government, and do toa 
certain extent—they are battling 
with the Cabinet now over the wages 
question; on the other hand there is 
the possibility that their function 
will become redundant and formal, 
as it has done in Russia. They have 
declared war on Communism, but 
Communists or fellow travelers 
hold most of the key posts at almost 
every level. They are the ones who 
attend meetings while the others are 
at the dogs. 

Many Trade Unionists would like 
to get into closer contact with em- 
ployers; in spite of their apparent 
triumph individuals are still pathet- 
ically pleased when an employer 
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makes a move to treat them as hu- 
man beings and not as an inferior 
race. But it is as much as a job is 
worth to be seen hobnobbing with 
the opposite camp. So the gulf be- 
tween the Trade Unionists and the 
employers grows wider and deeper. 
Each party still sits dizzily on the 
edge of the abyss glaring at the oth- 
er, still maneuvering for positions 
that no longer matter, still bargain- 
ing for what is not there, still wag- 
ing a sham fight. 

In the Catholic world the situation 
is even more crazy. Catholics prid- 
ing themselves on their power and 
freedom to disagree do so to the 
point of lunacy. There is endless 
talk about Christian principles and 
applying the Encyclicals, but it all 
boils down to a party line one way 
or another. Eminent Conservative 
and Socialist Catholics appear on 
Brain Trusts and indulge in divert- 
ing but unprofitable dogfights to 
show how Catholic their respective 
parties are. One Catholic Labor 
Member—a prosperous industrialist 
—declared amid a roar of pleased 
publicity that he would never sell 
his products to Russia with her 
slave labor, but he votes in full sup- 
port of his party which is doing 
just that. On the other hand a Con- 
servative Member defends the capi- 
talist system by pointing to its great 
material achievements. Catholics 
of both right and left are incapable 
of seeing things in any other terms 
but of class war. Anyone who ven- 
tures to criticize the Government or 
protest against acts that are pal- 
pably contrary to Catholic prin- 
ciples is labeled a reactionary Tory; 
while anyone who suggests that the 
worker has a right to share in the 
means of production is, of course, a 
Socialist, if not a Communist. On 
one point only do they all seem to 


agree; both sides accept the mass 
industrialization of men as a per- 
manent, unalterable fact of modern 
civilization. That probably is the 
most frightening thing of all; itis a 
sign of despair. 

On the surface, therefore, it looks 
as if the English are behaving as 
they nearly always do in peacetime, 
in a good old pagan materialistic 
way, unwilling to face any issue 
squarely until the last moment. In 
this mood she might sink deeper 
and deeper into the mire of collec- 
tivism and class legislation and eco- 
nomic bankruptcy, and so see the 
apotheosis of the Servile State 
prophesied long ago by Belloc. But 
things are stirring in the depths, a 
leaven is working. Occasionally 
bubbles come to the surface. 


First of all there is beginning to 
grow a healthy discontent, a genu- 
ine anxiety about the end of all this. 
There is a dissatisfaction with the 
acts of the present Government, 
combined still with a despair about 
the alternative. The Conservative 
Party at present is not generally re- 
garded as the alternative, in spite 
of having at last won a by-election, 
through the division of its oppo- 
nents. There is also a vague feel- 
ing that all the material gains, the 
higher wages, entertainments, and 
all that, do not really satisfy; and 
there is a hunger for something that 
will. They cannot put this feeling 
into words, but they are beginning 
to respond when the ideas are put 
to them. 

Then there is an idea slowly 
spreading, or rather cropping up in 
unexpected places, of the true mean- 
ing of and need for property. Of 
course, everybody is talking about 
property. The Socialists speak 
freely about giving the mines, the 
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railways, the London Passenger 
Transport Board, the gasometers, 
back to the workers, and rescuing 
them from the grip of capitalism. 
Indeed, they are always giving back 
things with sensational results—In- 
dia to the Indians, Palestine to the 
Lord knows who! Incidentally not 
one of the nationalization acts be- 
trays any real recognition of the 
existence of the workers as human 
beings—nor so far has the opposi- 
tion to them. The Gas Bill actual- 
ly dispossesses a number of work- 
ers of the nearest approach to own- 
ership of the means of production 
that workers have had by abolish- 
ing the co-partnership system wide- 
ly prevalent in the gas industry. The 
Labor Party has itself produced re- 
cently a pamphlet on Industrial De- 
mocracy, but there is no mention in 
it of property. Winston Churchill 
took up the phrase “property-own- 
ing democracy” at Blackpool two 
years ago, was echoed by Eden, and 
then faintly in the Industrial Char- 
ter; few of the other Conservative 
leaders have bothered to mention it. 
The Liberals regard the idea as their 
personal invention, and do in fact 
go a little further in their ideas than 
the Conservatives. To most of 
them, however, it is a pleasant- 
sounding sop to the workers gen- 
erally; as for the reality of the thing 
they just have not a clue. 

Still there are people to whom this 
idea is something more than a po- 
litical maneuver. In the rank and 
file of the Conservative Party there 
are men and women beginning to 
think of and preach on Tory plat- 
forms a mysterious thing called Dis- 
tributism, suggesting that the whole 
question of property and politics 
springs from a deeper philosophy 
than economics or finance or polit- 
ical opportunism. A movement 


known as Freedom Forum is devel- 
oping on similar lines, aiming at the 
rescue of industry and production 
and trade from the political python 
whose coils are slowly crushing 
them to death. A member of Parlia- 
ment has written a book on Co-part- 
nership in Industry, which for once 
is based on sound philosophy and 
right intentions, and then was sur- 
prised and gratified to learn that in 
much that he said and thought he 
was keeping company with men like 
Belloc and Chesterton. A group of 
Catholic employers have bound 
themselves together to study and 
apply the social principles of “Re- 
rum Novarum” and “Quadragesimo 
Anno” to their own businesses, and 
so set an example to the rest of the 
country. 

All these ideas and activities 
spring directly or indirectly from 
the old idea of the Distributive State 
and the diffusion of property which 
was preached to a deaf world for so 
long. They in their turn, of course, 
were but the expression of Catholic 
teaching in political form; but no 
acknowledgment is given to that. 

The ultimate germ of this pres- 
ent ferment is the revived organiza- 
tion of the Distributist movement. 
It is literally microscopic in size, 
but its thought is being borrowed 
and expressed by all the odd move- 
ments that are now going on. With 
no means, with no real organization 
at present, with nothing indeed but 
an idea, it does not reach much of 
the population so far, but where it 
does it meets generally with a good 
response. It is a puzzled response 
very often, for these old ideas are 
so new now that their first impact 
seems to have a stunning effect; it 
is too good to be true. It has still to 
overcome not only the present ossi- 
fication of the mind into a left-right 
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party line-up but also the unrealism 
of many of its protagonists in the 
past. Socialist Catholic M.P.’s and 
Trade Unionists, for example, re- 
gard its proposals as Tory reaction, 
while Catholics of the right suspect 
them of socialism. There is a gen- 
eral tendency, too, to regard the 
whole thing as visionary and 
cranky, an impossible back-to-the- 
land movement and a virtual ignor- 
ing of the industrial problem. 

The attitude of many of the fol- 
lowers of Belloc and Chesterton in 
the past, combined with the con- 
vivial nature of the meetings of the 
old Distributist League, gave color 
to this impression; but it is not true 
of the modern movement. 

The ideas that are beginning to 
seep into the consciousness of the 
people are based on the ancient prin- 
ciples, but their practical application 
covers the whole field of life in these 
mechanistic times. Consequently 
modern Distributists accept the 
presence of the industrial system 
but do not admit its permanence. 
They see it as a thing contrary to 
the true nature of man, causing an 
unbalancing of his relations with 
the land, and they believe that be- 
cause it is unnatural and incom- 
patible with Christianity it will 
work itself out in God’s good time. 
Meanwhile it must be worked on, 
just as Christianity worked on the 
system of slavery—to which indeed 
this is a return. Because it is also 
a human institution it is neither 
eternal nor irremediable, so there 
is no need to despair; there is no 
need, nor the slightest chance, to 
break up everything suddenly into 
small units, to create a pastoral 
craftsman society in the world as 
at present constituted. “We must 
move,” as Chesterton said, “step by 
step, and with partial concessions.” 


The Distributists accept and state 
two main propositions: that owner- 
ship of property must be restored 
to the dispossessed proletariat; and 
that ownership of property means 
fundamentally ownership of the 
means of production. There is only 
one practical way of doing this—by 
co-partnership and profit-sharing. 

Co-partnership of the modern 
kind has a history of about 100 
years, and although it has had some 
remarkable successes in solving the 
problems of industrial relationships 
it has not really sunk in to the in- 
dustrial consciousness. Apart from 
the power complex of both employ- 
ers and trade unionists, which made 
them equally hostile to it, there 
have been two main troubles: the 
control of finance and the suspicion 
of paternalism. The present sys- 
tem works well enough in individ- 
ual cases and proves beyond doubt 
that this is indeed the way toward 
ownership and industrial peace, but 
still it only throws the shadow of 
the real thing. 

Co-partnership must be consid- 
ered as part of the whole industrial 
and financial set-up, not as a sepa- 
rate thing just added to it. It can- 
not work fully without: limitation 
of profits on ordinary shares; the 
alteration of Company Law so as to 
restore the control of industry to 
those who work it; the separation 
of the technical organization and 
management of industry and trade 
from politics. The details of how to 
set up and work this system of own- 
ership were given in Lost Property, 
by Paul Derrick, published in Lon- 
don in 1947, a book which ought to 
be read by all Catholics interested in 
these matters. The difficulties con- 
fronting the reformer here are great, 
but the real obstacle is the general 
paralysis of the will. More often 
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than not there is intellectual accept- 
ance of the idea, but that is as far 
as anybody gets; but those who 
wish to stop the spring tide of prog- 
ress toward the Servile State must 
have the will to do so; otherwise it 
will come, in England first, but 
across the Atlantic, too, in course of 
time. It is a matter of will, the will 
to act, of all those who know the 
right principles but are too lazy to 
apply them. 

This then is the kind of ferment 
going on in England; very insignifi- 
cant so far, and violently opposed 
by the most powerful interests in 
the land, the main political parties, 
finance, a large part of industry, and 
far too many Catholics, trammeled 
as they are in the Left-Right Myth. 

Still, Distributists do not despair; 
they are even optimistic, for they 
have the lessons of the past, the suc- 
cesses as well as the failures, to 
guide them and cheer them up. 
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They remember that it took ten cen- 
turies for Christianity to eradicate 
slavery from Western Europe; so 
why should they expect immediate 
results now? Does mankind de- 
serve them, anyway? But a move- 
ment has to be begun, even if it is a 
question of re-starting; that is what 
they claim to have done. And, in all 
humility, they also claim that Dis- 
tributism, with its clumsy name and 
all, is the political expression of the 
Christian Middle Way; that it is a 
philosophy and a way of life; a 
movement to bring back Christian 
morals into public life instead of ex- 
pediency and demagogy. Above all 
it brings man’s thought back to man 
himself, man the person, made in 
the image of The Person, and it 
seeks to restore the right balance 
and proportion of the three funda- 
mental relationships of man: with 
the land, with his fellow men, and 
with God. 


LONGING 


By ELua C. ForBEs 


HE cupped her hands and held them to the night. 
“To catch a star,” she said. 

There were so many shining overhead, 

And one, alone, would fill her world with light. 


She made a wish, and breathed it on the air, 


And, after it had striven 


To make its way, the wish became a prayer, 
And begged a hearing at the gate of Heaven. 





A CATHOLIC QUEEN OF SARDHANA 


By GIRALDA FORBES 


i ign little principality of Sard- 
hana, now no more, lay in the 
northeast corner of what is now the 
United Provinces of Agra and Ough, 
and it once had a Catholic queen. 
The name of Begum Samroo has 
faded from the memory of most men 
in India, but there was a time when 
everybody, from the Mogul Em- 
peror at Delhi, down to the mighty 
officials of the East India Company 
accorded honor to this intrepid 


Catholic queen, and sought her aid 
in the turbulent wars and feuds that 
raged in upper India during the last 
days of the Mogul Empire. 

Joanna was a little woman, slen- 
der, and scarcely five feet in height 
but no one was more able to pre- 


serve dignity and compel respect 
from all ranks than she. Records 
in Government files, and statements 
by Lord Lake and the various Brit- 
ish officials who had much to do 
with her, show her to have been a 
very remarkable personality, kind, 
generous, and womanly in every re- 
spect, yet an intrepid warrior and 
an able administrator. She had the 
heart of a lion, and often led her 
troops in battle riding at their head 
with their officers, and sharing their 
danger and hardships. Except in 
the case of the Empress of China, 
the Old Buddha, there is no other 
example in the history of India of 
a woman so capable in administra- 
tion, so subtle in diplomacy, and so 
intrepid in war, as this young girl, 
once a homeless wanderer. 

She owed her remarkable rise to 
power and position as Begum 
(queen) first to her marriage to her 


first husband, a European, and lat- 
er to his death. This husband was 
Walter Reinhardt, a German soldier 
of fortune nicknamed by the 
French, Sombre. This name was 
later turned by the natives into 
Samroo. He started life in the serv- 
ice of the French in India. When 
the British drove them out of Chan- 
denagore, he took service with the 
Nawab of Bengal, who wanted a 
European to train and organize his 
forces on the European model. 

Reinhardt won the name of Som- 
bre from his exceedingly grave and 
almost sullen face and manner. 
After some years he became the 
leader of an army of his own which 
he used in the service of whoever 
hired him. A good soldier and dis- 
ciplinarian, he had perhaps the best 
fighting force outside the regular 
armies of the British and Indian 
rulers. 

In those years 1700-1776, it was 
the custom for native princes and 
rulers to employ Europeans to train 
and lead their armies. The success 
of the troops of the British East 
India Company had proved that 
European methods of warfare were 
far in advance of the Indian. India 
thus became the hunting ground of 
many a soldier of fortune. All were 
eagerly snapped up by the various 
princes. One of the most celebrat- 
ed of these was General George 
Thomas, an Irishman, who was for 
a time General of Begum Samroo’s 
forces. 

It was in the service of the Na- 
wab of Bengal that Reinhardt gained 
the reputation of being a man of su- 
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perior military skill and ability. 
The Nawab wanted revenge for the 
wrongs he had suffered at the hands 
of the British, and he feared their 
further encroachments into his 
territory. Samroo trained and 
equipped his army and when the 
British made an unprovoked attack 
on Patna, the Nawab sent him 
against them. The raid was suc- 
cessful. Samroo captured all the of- 
ficials of the East India Company, 
and shot them on the orders of the 
Nawab. 

Later, however, the British 
brought a large army against the 
smaller forces of the Nawab, and 
he was defeated. Samroo got away, 
and after free-lancing for a while, 
offered his services to the Jat Rajah, 
Jawahir Singh. He took part in this 
rajah’s unsuccessful siege of Delhi, 
when animosities broke out between 
the Jats and the Emperor. It was 
during this battle when General 
Samroo’s army made breaches in 
the walls, that the Begum then a 
young girl fell into his hands. 

Little is known of her early life 
except that she was the daughter of 
a noble of Kutama, named Lutf Ali 
Khan. This man was twice mar- 
ried. He had a son by the first mar- 
riage, and the girl Zeb-un-nisa was 
the child of the second. On the 
death of Lutf Ali, the son, who in- 
herited all the father’s estate, made 
life so disagreeable for his step- 
mother and sister, that he succeeded 
in driving them out to seek a home 
elsewhere. They came to Delhi, 
only to fall into the hands of Gen- 
eral Samroo. 

Some writers believe that Lutf 
Ali’s family came from Kashmir be- 
cause Zeb-un-nisa’s skin was much 
fairer that the women of India, and 
she had gray eyes. This is very pos- 
sible. Kashmir was a province of 
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the Empire and the Mogul nobles 
took wives from the princely houses 
of Kashmir. 

Zeb-un-nisa’s beauty, intelligence, 
and cheerful disposition captured 
the serious General and he married 
her. She became his confidante, 
and his constant companion. It 
was under him that she learned the 
arts of governing and war. He en- 
couraged her to interest herself in 
his affairs and to accompany him 
on his campaigns, and so successful 
a pupil was she, that when he died, 
and his son Zafar-Yub, later bap- 
tized with a Christian name, was 
found incapable, the Emperor be- 
stowed on her, her husband’s title 
and the command of his troops. 

She was now able to show what 
she could do politically. Several 
years before her husband’s death 
he had allowed her to take control 
of his affairs when he was away on 
his forays. She administered all his 
territories, some of which had been 
deeded to him, and others which he 
had won by his sword. Now she 
was Queen in her own right, and 
was henceforth to be known as the 
Begum Samroo of Sardhana. (See 
Rambles and Recollections of an In- 
dian Official, by Major-General, Sir 
W.H. Sleeman.) She increased her 
army as a first step toward consoli- 
dating her power, and she appoint- 
ed another German, General Pauli, 
to be her chief military officer. Next 
she set herself to become the power- 
ful ally and friend of the Emperor 
Shah Alam II. 

General Samroo was in the serv- 
ice of the Emperor at the time of 
his death. He had been invited 
thereto by Najaf Khan, the man 
who had defeated him at the siege 
of Delhi. Najaf Khan was an as- 
tute politician, besides being a good 
leader of troops. He was impressed 
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with the manner in which General 
Samroo’s troops fought on the field. 
He urged the Emperor to start nego- 
tiations for winning Samroo away 
from the Jat Rajah to the service of 
the Emperor. The latter had need 
of all the force he could muster to 
push back the British invasion. A 
tempting offer was made, and the 
historian relates that when the nego- 
tiations were completed, and Sam- 
roo arrived at the Court of Delhi, 
high honor was paid him by Shah 
Alam. “A salute was fired, and 
every mark of attention was shown 
him.” 

Samroo’s own force which he put 
at the service of the Emperor was 
no mean one for a free lance in 
those days. Major H. G. Keene, au- 
thor of Free Lances in India, de- 
scribes him as having “five pieces 
of cannon, a considerable quantity 
of ammunition, about 1,599 sepoys, 
a few Europeans [his officers no 
doubt} and six elephants.” That 
they were a formidable fighting 
force is attested by Colonel Skinner 
at a later date, after the death of 
General Samroo, when the Begum’s 
forces fought against the British at 
the battle of Assaye. The British 
Colonel writes: 

“It is a remarkable thing, and 
much to the credit of the Begum’s 
troops that some four or five of her 
battalions were the only part of 
Scindia’s army that went off unbro- 
ken from the field of Assaye: they 
were charged by our [British] cav- 
alry towards the close of the day, 
but without effect; Colonel Maxwell 
who commanded, being killed in the 
charge of a grape shot.” 

Begum Samroo remained a Mos- 
lem during her husband’s life, but 
she gave evidence of being more 
and more drawn to the Catholic reli- 
gion with which she must have come 
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in constant contact through her Eu- 
ropean associates, and the missions 
that were present everywhere in the 
Mogul’s dominions. Three years 
after the death of General Samroo 
she was baptized at Agra, on May 
7, 1781, by Father Gregoria who 
christened her Joanna Nobilis. Fa- 
ther Gregoria was a Carmelite, and 
seems to have exercised consider- 
able influence over the Begum. 
Zafur-Yab, her stepson was bap- 
tized the same day, and was given 
the name of Aloysius Baltasar. He 
had been brought up as a Moslem 
and it was without doubt the influ- 
ence of the Begum that brought 
about his conversion. She was al- 
ways very kind to this stepson and 
arranged a marriage for his only 
daughter with a British officer 
named Dyce, whose son later in- 
herited her fortune. 

She was an extremely rich wom- 
an. Her fief of Sardhana, situated 
about ten miles from Meerut, and 
the territories in the Doab, brought 
her an income of one hundred thou- 
sand pounds a year, to say nothing 
of perquisites from other sources. 
This figure is given by Captain 
Mundy, aide-de-camp to Lord Com- 
bermere, when that official visited 
her after the British had taken over 
the country and the Begum was un- 
der their protection. 

Sometime before this she con- 
tracted a second marriage, and 
again to a European. This time the 
marriage was kept secret; it is not 
clear for what reason. Maybe it 
was because her husband, a French- 
man, was not popular with her 
army. His name was Levossoult. 
It brought on a rebellion of her 
troops, and so incensed were they, 
that she was compelled to fly for 
her life. She was hotly pursued by 
the mutineers, and when they 
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caught up with her, Levossoult, pre- 
ferring death to capture, shot him- 
self as he rode beside the Begum’s 
palanquin. She tried also to kill her- 
self, for they had sworn to die to- 
gether, but the knife struck a bone, 
and before she could inflict another 
blow, she was captured. It was Gen- 
eral Thomas, the famous Irish ad- 
venturer, whose fighting career was 
as famous as General Sombre’s, and 
who had been for a time in the serv- 
ice of the Begum, who came to her 
rescue. Content with the death of 
Levossoult the mutineers returned 
to their duty, and never thereafter 
rebelled again. 

The Begum must have been ex- 
ceedingly attractive even in old age. 
An old painting shows her to be 
more striking than handsome, and 
one writer remarks that she spoiled 
her appearance by wearing Euro- 
pean dress. Major William Thorn 
in his War in India, describes her in 


those years in the following words: 
“She appears to be about fifty-three 
years of age, of middling height and 


fair complexion. She was a con- 
stant attendant at headquarters 
dressed in the European style, with 
a hat and veil, sometimes riding in 
a palanquin, at other times on a 
horse, or an elephant.” This was 
in 1806. 

The Sardhana palace was the 
finest of all her residences, it was 
a two story building, very spacious 
and stately, and the architect was 
an Italian officer in her service, one 
Major Reghalini. She had another 
palace at Delhi, which while not 
large, was handsome, and another 
at Meerut, and one at Agra. All of 
these buildings were surrounded by 
beautiful and extensive gardens, but 
the palace at Sardhana was her fa- 
vorite. She called it Dilkusha 
Khoti (the house of heart’s delight). 
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It, and the grounds around covered 
seventy-five acres. 

She delighted in laying out gar- 
dens, but while she spared nothing 
for the adornment of her own resi- 
dences, she did not neglect the needs 
of the Church. She built schools 
and a hospital and encouraged the 
work of the missions. St. John’s 
School at Sardhana was built by her 
to be a seminary for the training of 
priests, but this became later a 
school for native Christian boys. 
She built another school for girls, 
and a convent for the nuns who 
taught them. She built the fine 
church called the Cathedral Church 
of St. Mary that is still one of the 
most imposing sights of the city. 
This church stands on the opposite 
side of the square across from St. 
John’s School. Besides building and 
endowing it, she made some very 
costly gifts to it. The interior is 
simple, but imposing. One of its 
most interesting features is a re- 
markably handsome high altar 
made of white Jaipur marble, in- 
laid with precious stones after the 
Persian style. At the other end of 
the nave is the monument erected 
by Mr. Dyce Sombre to the mem- 
ory of his step grandmother. He 
was the son of Zafar-Yub’s only 
daughter, Julia Anne. 

This monument is entirely of 
white marble, and was done by 
Tadolini in Rome, and sent out 
when it was finished. It cost one 
hundred thousand francs. At the 
base are four figures symbolizing 
the four forces on which the Begum 
based her power. One is a priest, 
one the Diwan (chief minister) of 
the State, one a cavalry officer, and 
one a figure of Dyce Sombre him- 
self. Surmounting them is a statue 
of the Begum seated in a Chair of 
State, holding in her right hand the 
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scroll or deed of gift from Emperor 
Shah Alam, of her fief of Sardhana. 
The inscription runs: 

“Sacred to the memory of Her 
Highness, Joanna, Zeb-un-Nisa, the 
Begum Sombre, styled the Distin- 
guished of Nobles, and beloved 
daughter of the State, who quitted 
a transitory court for an eternal 
world, revered and lamented by 
thousands of her devoted subjects, 
at her palace of Sardhana, on the 
27th January, 1836, aged ninety 
years.” 

We can well believe that she was 
mourned by her subjects. She bus- 
ied herself with their welfare; she 
encouraged agriculture and _ in- 
creased the cultivated area of her 
lands. When famine ravaged other 
parts of India, there was never any 
in her territories. H. G. Keene, in 
Hindustan under Free Lances, says, 
“The little principality with outly- 
ing dependencies beyond the river 
Jumna, was a real oasis of plenty 
among the war worn tracts by which 
it was surrounded.” 

The Begum was undoubtedly the 
most remarkable woman that India 
has produced. She was held in high 
estimation by both British and In- 
dians and her capacity for outwit- 
ting the British before the fall of 
Delhi was such that Lord Lake, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the British 
forces, refused to attack her, claim- 
ing that she would be more useful 
as a friend. 

She left the bulk of her fortune 
to her step grandson David Dyce, 
the son of Colonel Dyce, whose wife 
was Julia Anne, the daughter of 
Safar-Yub. On the death of the 
colonel the Begum who was child- 
less, took charge of David and his 
three sisters. She married both the 
latter to Europeans, and put young 
David under a tutor. But while he 
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inherited great riches, the fortune 
was small compared with what it 
had been, for on the death of the 
Begum, her estates were taken over 
by the British. 

Among the many things she did 
for the Faith she had adopted, she 
opened her palace to the Capuchin 
missionaries who were driven out 
of Tibet at that time, and had nei- 
ther place to go to, nor money. She 
gave them every assistance in car- 
rying out their religious duties, and 
they lived at Sardhana as her guests. 
She built a beautiful chapel in 
Meerut for the use of British Catho- 
lic soldiers. It was called St. Jo- 
seph’s Catholic Church. 

The Cathedral at Sardhana was 
modeled after St. Peter’s at Rome, 
and it cost the Begum 400,000 ru- 
pees, a tremendous sum in those 
days, but it does not represent the 
full cost for labor was cheap. In 
1834 she sent as “a small token of 
her sincere love for the holy religion 
she professed,” the sum of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand Sonat ru- 
pees to the Pope at Rome, “to make 
such charitable use of it as he might 
think fit.” She made many hand- 
some bequests to the various Catho- 
lic chapels, churches, and schools 
which she set up in Sardhana, 
Meerut, Agra, and Calcutta. Her 
last prayer was for the fatherly 
benediction of His Holiness for her 
eternal welfare, and she begged a 
relic for her church. 

Sardhana is not today the place 
it was in the Begum’s time, but the 
work of the Church that she estab- 
lished there goes on, and it is the 
center of much missionary activity. 
Its press turns out a great number 
of books of devotion in Hindi, and 
these go all over the land carrying 
on the work of this remarkable 
Catholic Queen of Sardhana. 
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By WILLIAM JoHN TUCKER ~ 


YSTICISM is a term which is 
nowadays so completely mis- 
understood that it is highly neces- 
sary to define it before proceeding 
further. The average man regards 
it as something vague and unintel- 
ligible, something akin to illusions 
and visions, things which no healthy 
and practical mind would care to 
meddle with. By some it is looked 
upon as the despair of an intellect 
which despises the fetters of cold 
reason and dreams of a direct face- 
to-face communion of the soul with 
God, in which the working of every 
faculty is stilled into absolute quiet. 
Others confound it with a Buddhist 
contempt not only for everything 
material and natural, but even for 
all desire and existence. Not a few 
regard it as the rare prerogative of 
those who, abandoning all active 
and social life, and every other form 
of intellectual culture, devote them- 
selves exclusively to a steady, un- 
broken contemplation of divine 
things. 

One of the most interesting of 
contemporary writers on mysticism 
defines it as “the art of union with 
Reality.” 1 This apparently simple 
definition leaves unanswered the 
further question, “What is Real- 
ity?”—a question which has been 
the subject of interminable discus- 
sion. It is hardly an answer to say 
that Reality is the essence of things 
with which the mystic ardently de- 
sires to be united in a sphere tran- 
scending that of personality, the ob- 
ject of mystical contemplation be- 


1 Evelyn Underhill, 
p. 3. 
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ing always one and the same. An 
obvious objection to this explana- 
tion may be raised by asking what 
common ground of Reality there is 
in St. Paul’s vision of the seventh 
heaven, the abstraction of a Bud- 
dhist monk, St. Teresa’s intuition of 
the Trinity, the trances of Moham- 
med, the ecstasy of Plotinus, and all 
the other varieties of mystical expe- 
rience. The most that can be said 
is that the mystics are endowed 
with a special kind of transcenden- 
tal knowledge denied to the ordi- 
nary run of men—a knowledge of 
the unity underlying diversity at 
the center of all existence. 


The mystic note in English verse 
may be traced to a variety of 
sources. It may arise from the con- 
templation of love and beauty as 
with Browning, Rossetti, and Coven- 
try Patmore; it may be the result of 
a deep, reverential love of Nature as 
in the case of Wordsworth; or it 
may be the outcome of devotional 
rapture and intense longing for 
union with a personal God as with 
Southwell, Crashaw, and Francis 
Thompson. Finally, it may come 
from the employment of all these 
approaches as in the case of Blake 
—perhaps the most remarkable ex- 
ample of a complete mystic in Eng- 
lish literature. To this mystic 
dreamer no object in nature existed 
for its own sake: it was the symbol 
of a deeper and more beautiful real- 
ity in a world beyond. With him 
all things were sublimated into the 
spiritual and the eternal. 

But whatever form mysticism 
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may take, it is always a realization 
of the great truth that there is a 
real unity beneath the apparent di- 
versity of the world of sense. It is 
this feeling that Blake himself gives 
us in the lines: 


“To see a World in a grain of sand, 
And a Heaven in a wild flower, 
Hold Infinity in the palm of your 

hand 
And Eternity in an hour.” 


Browning repeatedly insists on it: 


“God is seen God 
In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, 
in the soul and the clod.” 


With exquisite craftsmanship Plun- 
kett expresses it: 


“I see His blood upon the rose 

And in the stars the glory of His 
eyes, 

His body gleams amid eternal 
snows, 

His tears fall from the skies.” 


And we see it in such beautiful 
lyrics as Thomas Edward Brown’s 
“My Garden” and Tennyson’s 
“Flower in the Crannied Wall.” 

To the mystic poet, then, the 
world is a cosmos, not a chaos, a 
systematic totality with a thorough- 
going interrelation of parts. He 
sees that the apprehension of this 
order in the universe implies the 
recognition of some unifying prin- 
ciple in what is manifold. To him 
Tennyson’s picture of “Nature red 
in tooth and claw” is a distorted 
view of the facts. The undeniable 
existence of disorder, defects, fail- 
ures, frustrations of natural tend- 
ency in the universe, does not con- 
ceal from his mind the equally un- 
deniable evidence of a great and 
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generally prevailing order. And 
from this fact of order he infers the 
existence of a Supreme Intelligence. 
Conscious on the one hand that his 
finite mind cannot explain all the 
purposes of God in nature, he is con- 
fident on the other hand that the 
whole universe is intelligible only as 
the working out of a divine plan, 
and not otherwise. With character- 
istic optimism Browning gives clear 
expression to this idea in “A Soul’s 
Tragedy” : 


“I trust in nature for the stable laws 
Of beauty and utility. Spring shall 
plant, 
And Autumn garner to the end of 
time. 
I trust in God—the right shall be 
the right . 
And other than the wrong, while 
He endures: 
I trust in my own soul, that can 
perceive 
The outward and the inward, na- 
ture’s good 
And God’s.” 


It may be said, in passing, that 
Browning is very much more of a 
mystic poet than Tennyson. Though 
the latter has been called a mystic, 
it would be more correct to say he 
is mystical. He is not a mystic in 
the sense that Crashaw and Blake 
are mystics, or that Coventry Pat- 
more and Francis Thompson are 
mystics; he is rather a rationalist 
with a strain of mysticism in his na- 
ture. No thorough-going mystic 
would have dwelt at such length 
upon the difficulties of faith. The 
faint-hearted certitude of “In Me- 
moriam” is not a philosophy of faith 
so much as a philosophy of hope; 
Tennyson can only trust that “some- 
how good will be the final goal of 
ill.” Browning would never have 
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written, ‘““There lives more faith in 
honest doubt, believe me, than in 
half the creeds.” On the contrary, 
Browning has no patience with ag- 
nosticism. He is emphatic in his 
acceptance of a divine revelation. 
In “A Death in the Desert” he in- 
sists on the divinity of Christ as the 
great solution for all man’s world- 
problems. 

Browning is preeminently a love 
mystic. Love is for him the unify- 
ing principle which explains the 
universe. The mystic side of hu- 
man love is suggested tenderly and 
wistfully in such poems as “Evelyn 
Hope” and “Two in the Campagna.” 
In both poems, love is an ideal as 
well as a reality, and being an ideal 
its complete satisfaction can never 
be attained—hence the divine dis- 
content of the human heart. In the 
realm of nature all things are mani- 
festations of this elemental, all-per- 
vading power. Such is the glory of 
love that it can lift the meanest of 
God’s creatures to the sublimest 
height of being: 


“For the loving worm within its 
clod, 

Were diviner than a loveless God 

Amid his worlds, I will dare to 
say.” 


The name of Wordsworth will be 
forever associated with what is 
commonly called “the love of Na- 
ture.” Shelley resembled Words- 
worth in his outlook upon Nature 
in that he found in her a sympathy 
with the spirit of love in the human 
heart; but while for Wordsworth 
Nature was both “law and impulse,” 
for Shelley she was impulse merely. 
Byron sought and found in her 
storms and calms a reflection of his 
own changing moods; whereas 
Scott, on the other hand, did not 
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venture to bring his own cares and 
thoughts into her pure presence, but 
sought after her grand and rugged 
scenes and employed them as pic- 
turesque settings for his romantic 
tales. Keats was charmed with her 
merely sensuous loveliness; and 
Tennyson looked on her with the 
eye of a scientist. But while all 
these poets wrote about Nature and 
loved her, not one of them can 
claim the title of Nature’s high- 
priest, which has been given to 
Wordsworth alone. With her name 
his shall be forever indissolubly 
linked, for no other poet in the 
whole range of English literature 
has consecrated his power so unre- 
servedly to the patient interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of Nature. So 
entirely true is this that, as Matthew 
Arnold says, “Nature herself seems 
to take the pen out of his hand, and 
to write for him with her own bare, 
sheer, penetrating power.” 

It has been said, however, that 
Wordsworth’s mystical contempla- 
tion of Nature is pantheistic. The 
charge is generally made on the 
basis of the language used in “Tin- 
tern Abbey.” But critics are con- 
siderably at variance as to the in- 
terpretation of this poem. Lord Sel- 
borne, Aubrey de Vere, and a host 
of others strongly maintain that the 
poem contains nothing whatever out 
of harmony with Christian belief. 
On the other hand, it is quite com- 
mon to meet with people like Stop- 
ford Brooke, who say of “Tintern 
Abbey,” “This is Pantheism.” It 
would be very interesting to find 
out what precisely these good peo- 
ple mean by pantheism. When they 
have defined pantheism, and have 
clearly shown how and where the 
poem is pantheistic, they will be 
worthy of serious consideration. 
They usually attempt to substanti- 
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ate their accusation by referring to 
the passage in which Wordsworth 
says: 


“And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with 
the joy 

Of elevated thoughts; a sense sub- 
lime 

Of something far more deeply inter- 
fused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of set- 
ting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living 
air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind 
of man; 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of 
all thought, 

And rolls through all things.” 


Apropos of this passage Professor 
Sneath, in his admirable study of 
the poet, makes the following perti- 
nent remarks: “Thorough-going 
Pantheism does not speak of a Uni- 
versal Spirit, or of a God, or of an 
Absolute, as dwelling in Nature, but 
identifies Nature with the Absolute. 
All forms are modes of its energiz- 
ing or functioning. Neither does 
Pantheism speak of the Universal 
Spirit as dwelling in the mind of 
Man. It identifies the human mind 
with the Universal Being.” ? 

I am not concerned here with the 
refutation of pantheism; it suffices 
to say that there is nothing what- 
ever of this doctrine in “Tintern 
Abbey.” Aubrey de Vere was right 
in his belief that Wordsworth was 
protected against pantheism by the 
fact that his imagination was of too 
spiritual an order to shape to itself 
material divinities, and because his 
conscience bore witness to a per- 
sonal God, the Creator of all things, 


2E. Hershey Sneath, Wordsworth, p. 130. 


and the Judge of man. To that per- 
sonal God he ever paid dutiful rev- 
erence in life and song. Had Words- 
worth lost his hold on religion, he 
would have lost Nature as well, for 
to him she would have been Nature 
no longer. 


If Wordsworth be a mystic be- 
cause he finds the solution for the 
riddle of the universe in the unify- 
ing principle of Nature, Rossetti is 
equally a mystic because he finds 
the same solution in the worship of 
Beauty. Rossetti’s power of mystic 
suggestion has been universally ad- 
mitted. It is not the religious mysti- 
cism of Browning and Patmore and 
Thompson, but the mysticism of the 
artist with its fascination for the 
half-lights, for the undiscovered 
countries of thought and feeling. 
He has the power of kindling the 
imagination with wonderful lines 
that suggest some half-expressed 
thought, some dimly-shadowed emo- 
tion, such lines as: 


“The ground-whirl of the perished 
leaves of Hope.” 


“Words, whose silence wastes and 
kills.” 


“The spacious vigil of the stars.” 


In “The Blesséd Damozel,” we 
have many such fine touches. The 
imagery with which Rossetti clothes 
the regions of heaven seems, with- 
out destroying their immensity, to 
render them visible: 


“From the fixed place of Heaven she 
saw 
Time like a pulse shake fierce 
Through all the worlds.” 


And again with subtle magic: 
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“The sun was gone now; the curled 
moon 
Was like a little feather 
Fluttering far down the gulf.” 


He makes his heroine talk of the life 
in heaven in the language of the art- 
ist; lush meadow-grass, so soft to 
road-worn feet, and golden-fruited 
trees, and tender intercourse from 
which all the bitterness of life is 
banished—an atmosphere in which 
the freshness of morning and the 
peace of evening are woven into one 
eternal day, which “hours no more 
offend.” 


While it is true that Rossetti’s 
love of beauty is sensuous, it would 
be a grave mistake to confound this 
sensuousness with sensuality. Ros- 
setti is mystical because he values 
the physical expression of beauty, 
not as does the mere sensualist as 
an end in itself, but as the symbol 
of the invisible power that molds 
life and character into greatness and 
nobility. There is no better de- 
fense of Rossetti against the charge 
of sensuality than his poem “Jenny” 
—a splendid treatment of the social 
problem. The poem is a very real 
sermon against lust, all the more 
impressive because it is indirect. It 
tells the story of a student who 
throws his work aside one evening, 
and goes off to one of his old haunts. 
Having spent half the night in danc- 
ing, and being smitten with Jenny’s 
youthful beauty, he goes home with 
her. She, utterly tired, falls asleep 
at supper, and he, watching her, 
falls to moralizing, half cynically, 
half tenderly, upon innocence and 
lust and destiny, until at last the 
pity of it all wholly possesses him 
and kills every other thought. His 
heart is touched by this victim of 
man’s passion— 
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“Poor handful of bright spring- 
water 

Flung in the whirlpool’s shrieking 
face.” 


And so musing till early dawn, till 


“now without, as if some word 
Had called upon them that they 
heard, 
The London sparrows far and nigh 
Clamour together suddenly,” 


he slips a few gold pieces into her 
hair, and goes with the hope that, 
as God has been merciful to him, so 
He will be merciful to her also. 


It has been said of Coventry Pat- 
more that he is so completely a mys- 
tic that “it seems to be the first and 
the last and the only thing to say 
about him.” The unity of all things 
with their mutual interpretation 
and symbolism is for him the only 
explanation of the universe. But 
there is an analogical aspect of unity 
which appeals to him above all oth- 
ers, namely, that in human love, 
and especially in married love, is 
found the true symbol of God’s love 
for the soul. Patmore’s philosophy 
of life is grounded in the home and 
on the family, because he believes 
that in nuptial love all the secrets of 
religion, of art, of society are re- 
flected, by reference to which they 
are to be understood, and in terms 
of which alone they are to be 
grasped in a profitable manner. The 
far-reaching consequences of this 
idea may be seen from Patmore’s 
couplet: 


“In the arithmetic of life 
The smallest unit is a pair.” 


Of his own wife Patmore wrote: 
“She showed me what the relation- 
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ship involves of heavenly submis- 
sion and spotless passionate loy- 
alty” and he interpreted love as “the 
mystic craving of:the great to be- 
come the love captive of the small, 
while the small has a corresponding 
thirst for the enthrallment of the 
great.” Indeed, Patmore’s poetry is 
one long praise of nuptial love. 
With wondrous skill he traces the 
idea throughout his work till in 
“The Angel in the House” and The 
Unknown Eros it rises to the sub- 
limest heights of mystical contem- 
plation. 

Of “The Angel in the House” 
Browning predicted that some time 
or other it would be the most pop- 
ular poem ever written, and Ruskin 
called it “the sweetest analysis we 
possess of quiet modern feeling.” 
Patmore’s Eros is indeed an un- 
known God to the ordinary run of 
readers. He is no Cupid rosy-red, 
with flowery bow and fire-tipped 
dart to smite the hearts of sweet 
young lovers. Nor is he the toy, the 
plaything, the fair bestiality which 
men have set up for themselves. 
There is nothing of this pagan deity 
in Patmore’s God of love. On the 
contrary, his Eros is the spirit of 
purity and holiness. 


“This little germ of nuptial love, 
Which springs so simply from the 
sod, 
The root is, as my song shall prove 
Of all our love to man and God.” 


In one of his most beautiful 
poems, “The Toys,” which occurs in 
the first book of The Unknown Eros, 
Patmore turns aside for a moment 
from nuptial love to reveal the 
beauty of the love of father and son. 
He shows us the symbolical nature 
of paternal love in a mystic exposi- 
tion of God’s patience with His way- 
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ward children. With exquisite ten- 
derness he paints for us the picture 
of the little boy “who look’d from 
thoughtful eyes,” and of the father 
who reproaches himself with the 
thought, “His Mother, who was pa- 
tient, being dead.” We are touched 
by the father’s love trying to make 
up for the loss of that patient mother 
and we see in it the loving mercy of 
the Creator toward the shortcomings 
of His creatures: 


“Then fatherly not less 
Than I whom Thou hast moulded 
from the clay, 
Thou’lt leave Thy wrath and say, 
‘I will be sorry for their childish- 
ness.’ ” 


In an age whose main tendencies 
were still running strongly in the di- 
rection of natural science and a ma- 
terialistic philosophy, appeared the 
greatest English Catholic poet and 
one of the most mystical writers of 
the nineteenth century. Like Shel- 
ley, to whom he owes a great deal, 
Francis Thompson is a poet’s poet, 
and his genius will be most appre- 
ciated and his difficulties least felt 
by the poetically-minded. It has 
been said that “he is a Catholic Shel- 
ley in the sense that he wrote the 
sort of poetry Shelley might have 
written were Shelley impregnated 
with the rich and fruitful Catholic 
spirit, and he is the heir of Patmore 
in the sense that he mastered and 
increased and enriched their com- 
mon heritage of poetry and reli- 
gion.” But, as is indicated by the 
copies of Blake and Aeschylus car- 
ried in his ragged pockets, his po- 
etry has wider affiliations. The 
Elizabethans, Crashaw, Sir Thomas 
Browne, the saints and theologians, 
all converged their influences upon 
his extraordinary genius. ' 
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Thompson represents the Chris- 
tian and Catholic spirit in profound 
reaction from the neo-paganism and 
materialism of his day. He sought 
to bring the modern unbelieving 
world back to faith and spirituality: 
he desired ardently to bring poetry 
once more into the service of a heav- 
enly instead of an earthly love. In 
his own words: “To be the poet of 
the return to nature is somewhat; 
but I would be the poet of the return 
to God.” This ideal he expresses 
with great beauty: 


“Teach how the crucifix may be 
Carven from the laurel-tree, 
Fruit of the Hesperides 
Burnish take on Eden-trees, 
The Muses’ sacred grove be wet 
With the red dew of Olivet, 
And Sappho lay her burning 
brows 
In white Cecilia’s lap of snows!” 


The name and fame of Thompson 
are most closely identified with 
“The Hound of Heaven,” one of the 
treasures of English literature. It 
brought enthusiastic recognition 
from such.diverse judges as Wilfrid 
Meynell, Coventry Patmore, Burne- 
Jones, William Archer, and Arnold 
Bennett. The magnificence of its 
diction, the daring of its conception, 
its almost bewildering intricacy of 
ornament are generally admitted to- 
day; and no writer has excelled 
Thompson in the subtle intensity 
with which he has presented in 
artistic form the psychological as- 
pects of Catholic philosophy and 
mysticism. The theme of the poem 
is an inspiring application of St. 
Augustine’s immortal saying, “Thou 
hast made us for Thyself, O Lord, 
and our hearts are restless till they 
‘rest in ‘Thee.” :As J. F. O’Connor 
puts it: “As. the -hound ‘follows :the 


hare, never ceasing in its running, 
ever drawing nearer to the chase 

. so does God follow the fleeing 
soul by His divine grace.” It shows 
the erring soul of man fleeing from 
the pursuing love of God, seeking 
consolation in human love, in the 
faces of little children, in the beau- 
ties of nature and the pleasures of 
art; but all is empty, all unrespon- 
sive as ever the chase proceeds. 
Then suddenly the soul hears the 
voice of Eternal Love: 


“Whom wilt thou find to love ig- 
noble thee, 
Save Me, save only Me? 
All which I took from thee I did 
but take, 
Not for thy harms, 
But just that thou might’st seek it 
in My arms. 
All which thy child’s mistake 
Fancies as lost, I have stored for 
thee at home: 
Rise, clasp My hand, and come!” 


In his admirable study of this im- 
perishable masterpiece of mystic 
song, Le Buffe points out that “‘what 
is of interest and what secures the 
widest appeal for the poem is that 
it is autobiographical of every soul. 

. We have all fought against this 
‘tremendous Lover’ and ‘fled Him, 
down the nights and down the days’, 
and the poem smites on our souls as 
did the handwriting on Baltasar’s 
wall. As we read and ponder, there 
resound within our hearts the ac- 
cusing words of the prophet Nathan 
to King David: ‘Thou art the 
man.’ ” 8 

G. K. Chesterton in his delight- 
fully original work on Victorian Lit- 
erature says that the spirit of it 
might well be described by saying 


8 Francis P. LeBuffe, The Hound ‘of Beqeee: 
An ‘interpretation, p.-& - 
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that Francis Thompson stood out- 
side it. And it is true that Thomp- 
son’s poetry is marked by a radiant 
splendor and by a depth of tone 
sharply at variance with the sound- 
ing brass and tinkling cymbals of 
much of the imperialistic verse of 
the period. His mysticism is mag- 
nificent in the power of its utter- 
ance, and stands unsurpassed in our 
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spiration and reflects the ecstasy of 
his visions of heaven. Thompson 
has shed a new glory on Catholi- 
cism, and in an age antagonistic to 
the supernatural it should be a duty 
as well as a delight for Catholics in 
particular to try to increase the 
fame and influence of the poet who 
sang 


“the songs of Sion 


language. It reveals a glow of in- By the streams of Babylon.” 


RUTH is something which we do not make but discover. We 
cannot be original by constructing our own truths, for in 
that way we only construct our errors. We can be original by 
seeing truth freshly with our own eyes and from our own angle 
of vision, and, although a few individual men can add much to 
the body of known truth, any honest artist or thinker can ex- 
plore some aspect of fact hitherto unexplored. But he will not 


succeed in doing this unless he yields himself to the fact with- 
out reserve. 


—The Times Literary Supplement (London), June 12, 1948. 


HE new view would have it that government is by nature 


atheist. According to it, government is committed not to 
freedom of religion, but freedom from religion. Whereas the 
makers of America maintained that a man had freedom of 
conscience against the interference of the state between him and 
God, the secularists maintain that the American doctrine is one 
of freedom of conscience as against God. In other words, that 
the American system actively favors irreligion. 


—Joun S. Kennepy, in The Catholic Transcript (Hartford, Conn.), June 3, 1948, 





DOES AMERICA EXIST? 


By Mary SANDROCK 


“But what is American poetry? Does America exist? 


is a question pertinent, at least, for Englishmen.” 
—Twentieth Century Verse, London, January, 1939. 


OGICALLY and rationally, the 
Frenchman believes that Amer- 
ica lies on the other side of the At- 
lantic, the stoical Chinese accepts 
its existence with philosophical de- 
tachment, the scholarly German can 
prove that it is a mathematical prob- 
ability, the naive Russian accepts 
America unhesitatingly. It is only 
the Englishman who, haunted by a 
dark doubt, must visit America him- 
self, whether for three weeks or 
three years, and then return to write 
a book, assuring his fellow-country- 
men that he has actually seen the 
States. 

America has always had a pecu- 
liar attraction for the English writ- 
er. For virtually every ink-stained 
hack in Fleet Street, a visit to 
America is included in the itinerary 
to success. There are natural rea- 
sons for this. England stands in 
the relation of a foster-parent to 
America. American culture, litera- 
ture, law, are basically Anglo-Saxon. 
We speak English (a debatable 
statement) and we were the only 
members of the British Empire ever 
successfully to revolt. We not only 
left our father’s house but, con- 
trary to the ways of all proper prodi- 
gals, we waxed fat and prosperous. 
This conduct provokes the English 
writer to investigate us at first hand, 
and always, from Captain John 
Smith to Cyril Connolly, he has, 
oddly enough, discovered an Amer- 
ica in his own image and likeness. 


Along practical lines the English 
discoverer generously admits the 
superior and satisfyingly efficient 
reality of American plumbing and 
apple pie. But this is not the Amer- 
ica he questions. He is looking for 
the America of his dreams and 
burns to discover if it really exists. 
Penn hoped for the perfect Quaker 
state and the Pilgrims were grimly 
determined to establish a Puritan 
regime. The Socialist looks for a 
Socialist Utopia, and the vegetarian 
pants for the Eden where beans and 
spinach and cabbage grow in abun- 
dance. 

When men of such varied goals 
find their dreams fulfilled they be- 
come, Columbus or Ericson not- 
withstanding, the true discoverers 
of America. But when their par- 
ticular Northwest Passage develops 
into a blind alley, the result is often 
violent and abusive. 

During the last two hundred 
years, these English discoverers, 
critics and just plain on-lookers 
have produced an enormous litera- 
ture, a mélange of praise, vitupera- 
tion, acclaim and abuse. 

By the time of the Revolution, 
visitors’ comments had been re- 
duced to formula: “Your beautiful 
women, your beautiful scenery” 
(the last in lieu of today’s “beau- 
tiful skyscrapers”). A German offi- 
cer wrote home in 1771: “Nor could 
we but wonder that Dame Nature 
had created such a handsome race.” 
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An exuberant Frenchman men- 
tioned the “lively charms” of the 
American girls. 

But George Pausch, who was with 
Burgoyne at Saratoga, complained: 
“We entered a large and wild 
mountainous district, dismal enough 
to silence the most disobedient child 
by threatening to send it there.” 
He found that “the people were tol- 
erably kind but cursed inquisitive.” 
A fellow officer, Thomas Anbury, 
found “the lower classes of New 
Englanders are impertinently curi- 
ous and inquisitive.” Of course, 
defeat may have warped their good 
nature. 

The main body of English com- 
mentary dates from the beginning 
of the last century when it became 
evident that America was surviv- 
ing without England’s parental su- 
pervision. Then the floodgates 
were opened and the country was 
inundated with cranks, idealists, 
dreamers, Utopians, critics and 
visionaries. Every Englishman with 
an ax to grind found America a con- 
venient whetstone. 

The general attitude was that 
young and gauche America had pos- 
sibilities that only experienced Eng- 
lishmen could discover and devel- 
op. Such were the sentiments of 
Lieutenant Francis Hall, officer and 
gentleman of the 14th Light Dra- 
goons, and of Henry Fearon, author 
of A Narative of a Journey of Five 
Thousand Miles through the East- 
ern and Western States, and who, 
even Sydney Smith admitted, was 
“no lover of America.” 

The same appalling amount of 
eating that goes on in English nov- 
els is also seen in these commen- 
taries. Writers linger lovingly over 
the lavish meals they had in Amer- 
ica. They broke bread with us and 
then, to mix a metaphor, they bit 
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the hand that fed them. Fearon had 
Sunday dinner with ex-President 
John Adams and wrote: “As the 
table of a late King may amuse you, 
take the following particulars—first 
course, a pudding made of Indian 
corn, molasses and butter; second, 
veal, bacon, breast of mutton, pota- 
toes, cabbage, carrots and Indian 
beans; Madeira wine, of which 
everyone drank two glasses.” 

Most of the travelers of this pe- 
riod agreed in complaining of the 
insubordination of American chil- 
dren, and few admired either Amer- 
ican women or American society. 
John Duncan reported in 1819 that 
“a tea party is a serious thing in 
this country.” But he, too, was im- 
pressed by the variety of food, “a 
chaos of preserves—peaches, pine- 
apples, ginger, oranges, citron, 
pears, all in tempting display.” 

As America prospered after the 
second war with England, the dis- 
coverers turned their attention from 
our cuisine to our culture. They 
found us wealthy in material riches 
but sadly lacking in the arts and 
social graces. Fearon disgustedly 
reported, “I have not seen a book in 
the hands of any person since I left 
Philadelphia.” Later he waspish- 
ly exclaimed, “there is not a man 
who appears to have a single earth- 
ly object in view except spitting and 
smoking cigars.” 

Sydney Smith, the witty and opin- 
ionated Scotsman who had never 
even visited America set the pace. 
From his columns in the Edinburgh 
Review he trained his heavy artil- 
lery against the young republic, ex- 
cept when he paused to remind the 
English with equal tartness that 
“the Americans are becoming a lit- 
tle too powerful for this cavalier 
sort of treatment; and are increas- 
ing with a rapidity which is really 
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no matter of jocularity to us.” But, 
although he championed America, 
he could also ask with crushing 
irony, “In the four quarters of the 
globe, who reads an American book, 
or goes to an American play, or 
looks at an American picture or 
statue? What does the world yet 
owe to American physicians or sur- 
geons?...” A familiar strain. 
“Nothing and nobody” was the 
obvious answer in 1820, but that did 
not deter the eager men and women 
of England who sought to discover 
their own America. For Frances 
Trollope, America was to be the pot 
of gold at the rainbow’s end. The 
wife of a Liberal barrister who 
would support any revolutionary 
scheme as long as he did not have 
to support his family, Mrs. Trollope, 
forty-seven years old and the moth- 
er of seven children, stormed our 
shores determined to recoup the 
family fortune. Encumbered with 
a delicate boy of eighteen and two 
little girls (Anthony Trollope, a 
“dirty-faced little boy” was left to 
mope miserably in an English 
boarding school) she marched 
through the countryside with fury. 
Struggle and battle as she would, 
she found that she could hardly live 
off the country, let alone make a 
fortune, and so this shrill, high- 
spirited woman poured out all her 
disappointment and vexation in the 
shrewish and opprobrious Domestic 
Manners of the Americans. And for- 
tune finally smiled on Fanny Trol- 
lope, for she found she had some- 
thing in the nature of a best-seller 
on her hands. English and even 
Continental readers were delighted 
to find their worst ideas of Amer- 
ica so fully reinforced. They eager- 
ly enjoyed her rantings about the 
“gentlemen redolent of whiskey and 
tobacco,” about Independence Day 
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when it was the custom “to utter 
an annual oration, with unvarying 
abuse of the Mother Country,” 
about the benighted land “which 
cherished a warlike manifesto 
called the Declaration of Independ- 
ence.” 

Seven years later in 1834 came 
Harriet Martineau eager to discover 
if America reached the Socialist 
ideal. Author of Political Economy 
Tales, she was an acknowledged 
blue-stocking and a didactic econo- 
mist, a strong tempered woman. 
Poor Harriet did not have an easy 
life. She was deaf from the age of 
nine, could neither smell nor taste, 
and was plagued by a domineering, 
narrow-minded mother. 

She was a militant socialist and 
her enthusiastic encomiums on de- 
mocracy should apparently have 
gained her a hearing in America. 
But, although Boston abolutionists 
supported her, Southern papers 


dubbed her a foreign incendiary and 


she had to give up an intended Ohio 
tour when an “eminent Cincinnati 
merchant” cautioned her that he 
had overheard a plot to hang her on 
a wharf at Louisville in order to 
“warn other meddlesome foreign- 
ers.” 

Maybe the eminent merchant 
wanted to save Harriet, maybe he 
wanted to spare Ohio the Martineau 
invasion. Americans, essentially a 
gentle people, rarely use force on 
their English discoverers. The re- 
sult of her stormy visit was the 
three-volume Society in America 
which twisted facts to fit Harriet’s 
theories whenever the stubborn 
facts did not agree with the theo- 
ries. 

In 1849 we had the gold rush and 
the visit of Lady Emmeline Stuart- 
Wortley. Lady Stuart-Wortley was 
the perfect tourist, a rich and beau- 
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tiful widow with a passion for trav- 
el, and America was quick to ap- 
preciate her. Unlike Mrs. Trollope, 
she repaid America with gracious 
and high-sounding praise, and, as a 
result, her press reception reads 
like this: “She knows what grati- 
tude is.” “She has given a truer 
picture than any previous traveller 
of ‘the Model Republic.’” Her style 
was “full, buoyant and hopeful.” 
Tongue in cheek, the Home Journal 
daubed her “A Noble Lady differ- 
ing from a Trollope.” 

America needed the soothing 
poultice of Lady Emmeline’s Trav- 
els for Uncle Jonathan’s bearded 
cheek was still smarting from the 
two sharp slaps delivered in quick 
succession by Charles Dickens with 
his American Notes and Martin 
Chuzzlewit. Perhaps the Notes 


could be forgiven, they were only 
the usual travel comments, but the 
novel was the unkindest cut of all. 
America had proved an eager and 


receptive audience for the Dicken- 
sian novels and now it was harshly 
scorned and satirized in one of 
them. America was still young 
enough to be hurt by ridicule. 

Many of his successors modeled 
their voyages of discovery on Dick- 
ens’. He began by being seasick on 
the boat. Boston was none too 
clean, New York was not as clean as 
Boston and Washington was “the 
headquarters of tobacco tinctured 
saliva.” 

In Martin Chuzzlewit, Dickens 
stabs at American journalism and 
bitterly lists “the N. Y. Sewer,” “the 
Family Spy,” “the N. Y. Peeper,” 
and “the N. Y. Keyhole Reporter” 
(this was before Winchell). News- 
papermen are still accepted targets 
of English visitors. 

Visiting English men of. letters 
‘maintained one attitude until near- 
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ly the end of the century: they were 
trying to discover our “culture,” the 
needle in the American haystack. 
They instructed us from the lecture 
platform with the half-indulgent 
and patronizing air of a child prod- 
igy performing before an audience 
of half-witted orphans, and then 
returned home to write of our spine- 
lessness. 

Americans meekly submitted un- 
til, by a mysterious botanical proc- 
ess, Oscar Wilde’s lily proved the 
last straw. He had come as the 
preacher of the new British gospel 
of aestheticism and was met by 
American journalists with a torrent 
of ridicule and abuse. With a lily 
for wand, Wilde tried to convert a 
machinery - conditioned people to 
Ruskin’s doctrine of artistic handi- 
craft. 

Wilde had already been carica- 
tured as “Bunthorne” in Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s Patience, which was being 
played up and down the country by 
at least twelve stock companies. 
Reporters lampooned him for his 
shouldei-length hair, his accent and 
his lecture costume: a velveteen 
coat, wide collar, silk stockings and 
knee breeches. Yet Wilde’s com- 
ments on the American scene lack 
some of his predecessors’ vitriol. 
He haughtily asked, “What is beau- 
tiful in Colorado?” but he generous- 
ly admitted that “St. Louis is full 
of people who are interested in art.” 
As America came of age economi- 
cally, socially and culturally, there 
is to be discerned in the commen- 
taries a new note, something peril- 
ously bordering on respect. There 
appeared such tempered appraisals 
of the American scene as G. K. 
Chesterton’s volume of _ essays, 
What I Saw in America, the result 
of his lecture tour in 1922.. Moving 


across the country,, “disguised asa 
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lecturer,” Chesterton is inspired to 
discourse on the wonder and para- 
dox he finds in elevators, Bulgarian 
waiters and walking sticks. 

The ’20’s was a particularly lush 
period for English lecturers. Young 
writers, demobilized from the army 
after the first World War, either 
became professional members of 
the lost generation or visited Amer- 
ica to investigate Prohibition at first 
hand. This was a wild period of 
unrest over which it is best to draw 
a veil. 

Phillip Guedalla lectured in 
America for three months in 1927 
and then wrote Conquistador in 
which he theorized that English- 
men are attracted to America be- 
cause of their perpetual search for 
Romance. Instead of a Baedeker, 
Guedalla traveled with a Sinclair 
Lewis in one hand. He was most 
impressed by Hollywood, the Chi- 
cago crime wave and Prohibition. 

George Bernard Shaw broke all 
records for brevity of lecture trips 
when, while on a 1933 world cruise, 
he dashed from his boat to the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House to harangue 
the patient audience for an hour on 
“what is wrong with America.” 
After reaching the conclusion that 
“the real thing with which you are 
corrupting the world is the anar- 
chism of Hollywood,” he sprinted 
back to his boat. 

There is, of course, the plan sug- 
gested nearly ten years ago by the 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals. 
When John Strachey, author of, 
among other things, Hope in Amer- 
ica, and officer of the British Com- 
munist Party, reached New York 
Harbor in October, 1938, with plans 
for a lecture tour he ran into diffi- 
culties with the government. He was 
finally released in a $500.00 bond 
‘pending hearing; the court ruling 
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that he could travel at will but that 
he could not lecture. The amaz- 
ingly witty idea of muzzling the 
English arrival would save us from 
oral assault. But little can be done 
about the books. Just before World 
War II. there appeared Haywire: 
an American Travel Diary, by Hec- 
tor Bolitho and J Lost My English 
Accent, by C. V. R. Thompson. 

The war years can’t really count 
in this history. Englishmen had to 
give up the search for any private 
goal. Too, there is a slight suspi- 
cion about all “England vis-a-vis 
America” and “America vis-a4-vis 
England” writings of that period. 
No direct dictatorship of the press, 
mind you. But in the interests of 
morale, there was a heavy empha- 
sis on sweetness and light. 

Now things are back to normal. 
Englishmen such as Auden, and es- 
pecially Aldous Huxley, even seem 
to have found something to their 
liking here. Cyril Connolly of The 
Condemned Playground and The 
Unquiet Grave recently visited us. 
More like his forerunners, he, too, 
is questing but is not sure of having 
found his English answer in Amer- 
ica: “ ... what is this American 
‘way’ in reality, but forty years’ 
drudgery in an office while the di- 
vorced wives play bridge together 
and the children drift apart.” He 
has a confessed timidity about be- 
ing engulfed by the New York life 
and cautions his fellow countrymen 
that “when ‘fabulous,’ ‘for Chris’ 
sakes,’ ‘it stinks,’ ‘way off the beam,’ 
and ‘Bourbon over ice’ roar off our 
lips, when one notices with distaste 
the Europeanisms of others—it’s 
time for flight.” 

Novelist-playwright, J. B. Priest- 
ley, recently passed through New 
York while returning to England 
from the UNESCO conference in 
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Mexico City. He gave his impres- 
sions of the city in a broadcast over 
the BBC. To the Englishman won- 
dering about the existence of Amer- 
ica, he brought this piece of news 
about New York City, “It is not real- 
ly a place but a state of mind.” 

A British anthropologist, Geoffrey 
Gorer, has just produced a treatise 
addressed to us, The American Peo- 
ple. Gorer is perhaps that excep- 
tional Englishman who came here 
not seeking a dream or vision. He 
worked for the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, the Yale Institute of Human 
Relations and for the wartime gov- 
ernment at Washington. Only 
after seven years here, did he write 
his book. This afterthought at- 
tempts to treat us anthropologically. 
Instead of broken flints and cracked 
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animal bones it deals with the 
spoiled, all-American child, our 
money lust and soap operas. His 
prose style is as flaccid as his think- 
ing which seems to have been most 
greatly influenced by the slick, pop- 
ular magazines. American or Eng- 
lishman should be slightly nause- 
ated by the ogre that Gorer has 
pieced together. It is revoltingly 
selfish, narrow-minded and stupid. 

And so it goes on. The English 
writer still sails westward with pen 
clutched in hand, ready to inform 
his countrymen as to whether he 
has found America or not. On the 
next boat that sails into Quarantine 
there will be at least one English- 
man eager to seek the Grail in the 
deep South or prepared to tilt with 
some Midwestern windmill. 


SHEEP IN THE SUNSET 


By ConraD PENDLETON 


OFTLY as dream, sheep flock the lane’s 
*” Low sun, like fog of gold, 


Past straggling rows of yellow panes, 
Down to a bluing fold. 


Behind them, with an evening air, 
A slow boy walks, as gold, 

His new-cut willow staff aflare 
And fit for Aaron’s hold— 


Walks half anod in quiet gleams 
Behind the golden sheep... . 

Like Twilight folding golden dreams 
Of day in starring sleep. 
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By FLorence A. WATERS 


_—— is something absorbingly 
interesting in words, just words 
—their generally accepted mean- 
ings. As with Humpty Dumpty, so 
with many people— words mean 
just what they choose them to 
mean. 

“You should say what you mean,” 
the March Hare went on. “I do,” 
Alice hastily replied. “... at least 
I mean what I say—that’s the same 
thing you know.” “Not the same 
thing a bit,” said the Hatter. “Why, 
you might as well say that ‘I see 
what I eat’ is the same thing as ‘T 
eat what I see!’” 

Take that word “compensation” 
as it is used in connection with 
physical infirmity. Just what does 


the word stand for? Webster says, 
“A substitute for something unac- 


ceptable or unattainable.” To the 
untrammeled multitude the word 
evidently stands for something less 
than the real thing— which, of 
course, a substitute is—or some- 
thing-better-than-nothing, a last re- 
sort, a makeshift. Even to those 
millions of people who carry heavy 
physical handicaps compensations 
may start out as any or all of these 
things. 

Then one becomes intimately ac- 
quainted with compensations and a 
metamorphosis takes place. The 
substitute becomes the real thing. 
The something-better-than-nothing 
often becomes more satisfying or 
more valuable than the unattainable 
article. 

A recent CATHOLIC WorLD arti- 
cle ' tells how Beethoven was forced 
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by deafness to give up his concert 
playing, he, the renowned pianist, 
the artist. Soon he found himself 
unable to conduct, he the great con- 
ductor. Those forms of musical art 
in which he excelled were closed to 
him, one by one, as the blanket of 
silence descended upon him. 

There remained his creative fac- 
culty. In desperation he turned to 
that, his compensation. A last re- 
sort, yes, but the aftermath is some- 
thing to ponder. The above men- 
tioned article points out that as 
pianist and conductor Beethoven 
gave of his genius to his own time 
and his immediate environment. 
As a composer he left a legacy of 
beauty to the entire world and to 
succeeding generations. He reached 
his destiny through the destruction 
of the impediments that stood in his 
way. Impediments, mind you, for 
the “substitute” was actually the 
real thing. 

The next-best-thing may eventu- 
ally become the dominating influ- 
ence of life, surpassing in interest 
and achievement and enjoyment 
that which it supplanted. The Rev. 
E. J. Edwards, in his story, “These 
Two Hands,” tells how a priest, 
transferred from a loved environ- 
ment of books and study to a re- 
mote Philippine Island mission, 
considers himself an exile until he 
comes to realize that the small mis- 
sion center has become HOME. 

Vision may become dim or lost— 
sound may fade into the distance— 
feet may fail to bear the body— 
pain may take a firm grasp on life. 
In any case the victim is drawn into 
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the byways of existence. Presently 
he may find those byways opening 
into broad avenues of service and 
contentment. Approaching dark- 
ness or silence or helplessness is 
seen to be the finger of God point- 
ing the way to fulfillment of His de- 
signs, to the accomplishment of that 
for which we were created. Achieve- 
ment of His designs comes through 
acquiescence and recognition and 
grasping of those opportunities we 
call “Compensations.” 

A point that should have special 
consideration from deafened, blind 
and crippled persons is that some 
compensation for every interest lost 
and every restraint imposed by the 
handicap is essential to well-being. 
Where the energies are blocked in 
one direction, they should be direct- 
ed into new channels that will pre- 
vent morbid introspection. For 


every loss a gain should be found. 
It is said that St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas placed music at the pinnacle of 


the arts. Those who must find their 
music in memory, who must go into 
the deep recesses of the mind for 
the beauty that still lives in the 
voices of McCormack, Melba, Schu- 
mann-Heink, Caruso, the beauty 
that pours forth from the choir, the 
orchestra, the piano and violin,— 
these may graciously accede with- 
out losing awareness of the beauty 
that is experienced through the 
sense of sight and appreciated in 
the abstract. Each type of beauty 
is distinct in itself. Where appre- 
ciation is focused, there will enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction of the aes- 
thetic sense be found. Beauty of 
form and color may be as satisfying 
as harmony of sound. Ice reviews 
may provide something of the mel- 
ody of lost music. A native sense 
of rhythm may respond perfectly to 
the graceful movements of an exhi- 
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bition skater. The flower show may 
substitute for the lost orchestra. 
How well an anonymous writer ex- 
presses this, apparently without 
thought of deafness: 


“AT THE FLOWER SHOW” 2 


“Yes, the voice of the violin 
is stilled, and there’s never a 
growl from the big bass drum; 
and the lark in the clarinet’s 
been killed, and the zither ban- 
ished to kingdom come. No 
cymbals clash and no bugle 
blows to beating pulses its mar- 
tial call; gone like the vaga- 
bond poet’s snows, mute as the 
harp in Tara’s Hall. 

“But wherever a red rose lifts 
its head a linnet sings its spirit 
of song. And one knows that 
chivalry can’t be dead where a 
lilac bows to the gladding 
throng. And where the snooty 
azaleas preen, pink and proud 
in their raiment rare, wherever 
the laurel’s smile is seen, wher- 
ever the tulip lights a flare, 

- why labor the point? 
There’s music there.” 


Who was it said there should be 
a “spot of culture” in every life? 
Nor was the life being carved out 
with blunt tools excepted. Where 
the gift of appreciation of beauty 
has been bestowed and cultivated, 
life holds constant promise of joy. 
Blessed is the hard of hearing child 
or youth whose attention has been 
early directed to interests having 
appeal through the eye. Blessed is 
the visually handicapped person 
whose soul soars to the best in mu- 
sic, for having been taught appre- 
ciation of the masters. 


2 St. Louis Post-Dispatch, March 19, 1939— 
reproduced with permission. 
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I remember a hard of hearing girl 
who in later years lost all her hear- 
ing, telling me how her mother 
awakened in her a deep apprecia- 
tion of beauty in commonplace 
things. “My mother,” she said, 
“had the happy faculty of seeing 
beauty wherever she went. She 
would draw my attention to sym- 
metry in a tree, to softness and pla- 
cidity in the eyes of a cow, to grace 
of movement in the family cat. She 
would ask me to notice the sparkle 
and ripple in running or falling 
water and never once refer to the 
accompanying sound. When I 
spoke of a family acquaintance as 
‘homely’ mother said, “The next 
time you meet him look deeply into 
his eyes and note what you see 
there. I did, and I saw intelli- 
gence, understanding and _ kind- 
ness.” 

There is a glimpse of heaven in 
recognition of the divine in human 


beings, those who “radiate Christ.” 
Courtesy, simplicity and friendli- 


ness are its hallmarks. Spiritual 
beauty reveals itself clearly to the 
discerning eye, to the educated ear. 
Awareness and appreciation of the 
many compensations for lost mel- 
ody or color or freedom of move- 
ment yield rich dividends in deep, 
broad and abundant living. 

In literature the hearing handi- 
capped find compensation for lost 
sermons, lectures, easy conversa- 
tion, sources of laughter. In litera- 
ture these may hobnob with the 
greatest minds of all times, and 
through it, create in their own 
minds a world of beauty, interest 
and satisfaction. Where the begin- 
ning of progressive deafness ex- 
tends back into childhood or later 
youth, if a natural love of books is 
encouraged and reading habits wise- 
ly directed this person will tread 
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his way, however solitary, in peace 
and contentment. 

It will be realized, though, that 
reading may be carried to extremes. 
The Humpty Dumpty attitude may 
interpret reading as compensation 
for loss of a degree of social life, 
whereas it may actually be an ex- 
cuse to avoid unpleasant duties or 
embarrassing contacts, encouraging 
the recluse and developing a lop- 
sided personality. This same con- 
fusion of terms may extend into the 
spiritual realm, turning the sense 
handicapped person away from 
church services and toward amuse- 
ments of various kinds. 

The major senses are precious, 
as those who have lost one or the 
other know so well. Every last 
remnant of hearing or vision should 
be used to the greatest possible ad- 
vantage. In the spiritual life these 
take on inestimable value — but 
where they must be foregone, the 
Catholic Church is ready with her 
compensations that go far beyond 
all sense perception: her peaceful 
certainty of truth, her comforting 
Sacraments, her custody of the 
Blessed Sacrament, Christ in the 
Eucharist. These penetrate the life- 
less ear and the dulled eye and 
reach the soul. 

Sublime liturgical music may 
have receded into the far distance 
or into oblivion. There remains 
the wealth of pageantry in the cere- 
monies of the Church. Beauty of 
color and material in vestments, 
dignity of movement so full of 
meaning, give more than the ordi- 
nary inspiration. Here the things 
of sight and sound can hardly be 
said to substitute, one for the other, 
but a grateful acceptance of a part 
where there is inability to absorb 
the whole offers immense satisfac- 
tion. 





COMPENSATION 


As the deafened Catholic draws 
nearer to the soul of the liturgy 
through the use of a missal at Mass 
and through understanding of the 
ceremonies of Holy Week and other 
special services, the more will his 
eyes and mind and heart absorb 
their beauty, and the less will he 
feel a need of hearing for apprecia- 
tion. 

Those who enjoy perfection of 
body and look upon compensations 
as less satisfying than their own 
sources of enjoyment and interest, 
may find it hard to believe that ap- 
parent contentment in some handi- 
capped persons is anything more 
than a brave effort to cover up a 
consciousness of physical inferior- 
ity. But these forget that each life 
is restricted in some way. Poverty, 
responsibilities, occupation, voca- 
tion, physical disability, all involve 
certain limitations beyond which 
one cannot go with impunity. But 
within those limitations much may 
be accomplished and much enjoyed 
—not as substitutes for what some 
one else happens to have, but as ful- 
fillment of the divine plan for the 
individual life. 

There are those physically handi- 
capped people, the few petulant 
souls, who cling desperately and 
stubbornly to a world that is slip- 
ping from their grasp. They want 
no compensations. They refuse to 
take their eyes from far pastures. 
Or they turn to compensations with 
reluctance and under stress of sheer 
necessity. Instead of thinking: 
“l’m turning to this because I have 
no choice,” how much better to 
think: “I’m turning to this because 
it is worth while, or because it is 
enjoyable.” 

Young people who are losing or 
have lost their hearing, and older 
ones, too, often have urgent need of 
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guidance in the matter of play, 
recreation, change. Many former 
sources of pleasure are now closed 
to them. However, deafness has 
little power to interfere in a num- 
ber of games and sports such as ten- 
nis, golf, cards, chess, swimming, 
skating, baseball, football, and the 
role of the deafened would prefer- 
ably be that of participant. These 
offer not only enjoyment but the 
human association so _ valuable 
where the “social sense” has failed. 
Training oneself to extraordinary 
skill will offset the repelling as- 
pects of deafness in others’ minds 
and open the way to closer ac- 
quaintance with new associates. 

Some years ago I attended an en- 
tertainment at which I met a friend 
whose daughter is hard of hearing. 
I inquired if the daughter was pres- 
ent. “Oh, no,” was the answer, 
“she wouldn’t hear enough to make 
her coming worth while.” I 
thought of the lovely scenic effects, 
the interesting costumes, clever 
child dancers. And I thought of the 
massed thoughtlessness of the world 
as exemplified by that mother. I 
hope this daughter has since learned 
to find her amusements among those 
having appeal through sight, even 
though they also have appeal 
through sound. 

In contrast to this mother is the 
one who watches for the best in 
plays, movies and other entertain- 
ment, and sees that the story is 
heard or the book read in advance, 
so that the action may be intelligi- 
ble while all possible values are 
taken in through sight. Any re- 
sourceful person may prepare him- 
self in advance for enjoyment of 
much that would ordinarily call for 
good hearing. 

What compensation can there be 
for the lost job that so frequently 
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fades out with the fading sense— 
the occupation that was built upon 
years of study, training and experi- 
ence? Work may mean the very 
bread one eats—it is also a panacea 
of many of the ills of life. With the 
advent of irremediable deafness or 
blindness work assumes an enor- 
mous role in the rebuilding of a bro- 
ken world. Hard work and inter- 
esting work has healing power al- 
most beyond comprehension. Helen 
Keller, speaking of blindness and 
those who in mistaken kindness 
would add the burden of idleness to 
the burden of infirmity, says, “As 
though idleness were not the heavi- 
est burden mortal could be called 
upon to endure.” 

Because of the devastating sense 
of incapacity, the feeling of super- 
fluity that often comes with the be- 
ginning of handicapping sense loss 
where artificial aids fail to give re- 
lief, it is a fortunte person who, 
losing his hearing or vision is yet 
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able to hold or obtain remunerative 
employment that makes full use of 
his remaining powers. Good mo- 
rale demands purposeful work, 
something needed. 

Compensation may lie in allied 
fields. Or it may lie in a sustained 
interest in a routine job, however 
lowly, through study of the entire 
field in which one labors, and re- 
lating one’s small part to the whole. 
Thus the daily grind may take on a 
little of the sparkle and glow that 
any mind gifted with imagination 
may give to all of life. 

God, Himself is the Great Com- 
pensation for every loss known 
to humankind. Worldly interests 
dropped with hearing or vision loss 
or with confinement of body pale 
into insignificance beside the Di- 
vine Compensation. The real un- 
fortunates are they who feel no 
need of compensation or substitute 
for the dangerous attractions of the 
world. 


SS 


HEY (those Little Men of petty minds and petty talents, who 
have seized present-day criticism] have destroyed humor, 


that precious quality which so often saves the individual from 


stupidity and arrogance. For laughter they have substituted a 
sneer. They have denounced the writer’s most vital possession, 
sensitivity, and falsely called it sentimentality. They have ban- 
ished all emotions except disgust and horror. They have made 
the young, insecure writers, terrified of critical condemnation, 
avoid any appearance of humanity lest they be classed as drug- 
store novels and relegated to some frozen literary hell. They 
outlaw the objective author who lets mankind reveal itself, with 
no dogmatic or political axes to grind. The objective author is 
the true realist. He is perfectly aware that there is plumbing in 
the bathroom; but he does not feel it necessary to install that 
plumbing in the parlor and exhibit it to his visitors twenty-four 
hours a day. . 

—Ben Lucien Buaman, in The Saturday Review of Literature, January 17, 1948. 





TOM MOORE 


By JouHn J. BARRY 


HEN Tom Moore was born in 
Dublin, on May 28, 1779, the 
Irish people were eagerly awaiting 
the outcome of the war between 
England and the American Colon- 
ies. Those who favored England 
were disturbed by the reports that 
the Colonists had cut down the 
“Redcoats” by guerrilla warfare, 
and that General Washington was a 
match for the best of the English 
generals. 

In the grocery store of handsome 
John Moore, the father of Tom, the 
news from America was not good, 
for he favored England. His wife, 
however, seemed undisturbed by the 
reports that troubled her husband. 
She was a friendly woman whose 
love for music and lively conversa- 
tion had made the Moore home a 
joyous place to live in and to visit. 
Many of the visitors were strug- 
gling young actors, writers, and 
musicians who lived in the neigh- 
borhood, and who took a great in- 
terest in young Tom, partly because 
they liked him, and partly because 
their interest in him helped their 
credit in the grocery store. The ac- 
tors taught him how to act and 
recite, and when he was five he 
could give Hamlet’s soliloquies with 
the ease and grace of a little tra- 
gedian. The musicians taught him 
how to sing and got him so inter- 
ested in music that his father bought 
a piano for him and arranged for 
lessons. As time passed, his playing 
and singing became the talk of the 
neighborhood, and a party was not 
complete unless he was there to en- 

 tertain.. Frequently his mother ac- 


companied him, and their blended 
voices, singing the old songs of Ire- 
land, tugged gently at many a heart- 
string. 

In such an environment Tom 
Moore got his start in life and in 
the career which he was eventually 
to follow. His mother encouraged 
him in his desire to become a mu- 
sician and a writer, but she cau- 
tioned him that such a career de- 
manded a good education. With 
her admonition in mind, Tom eag- 
erly attended classes in the English 
Grammar School. The Moores 
would have preferred a Catholic 
school for their son, but at that 
time English law had closed all 
Catholic schools in Ireland. 

His teacher, Samuel Whyte, had 
a great love for poetry, music, and 
drama, and he instilled this love in 
his students. So diligently did Tom 
apply himself that he soon led his 
class, and frequently represented 
the school in public recitations. On 
one occasion, when his class lined 
up on a public stage to give a re- 
cital, Moore, who was the smallest, 
was crowded out of the first row. 
His mother saw the maneuver and 
cried out from the audience that 
since her son was the smartest in 
the class, he should be in the front 
row. Room was made immediately, 
and with a broad smile Tom ad- 
vanced and bowed gracefully to his 
mother. 

He succeeded so well in his school 
work that his teacher told Mr. 
Moore that in thirty years of teach- 
ing he had never found a boy who 
could: match Tom in talents and 
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learning. This was no empty 
praise, for at fourteen he had con- 
tributed a poem to an exacting 
magazine, and the following year 
had passed his entrance examina- 
tion at Trinity College, Dublin. 

At that time Trinity College was 
recognized for its classical training 
and for its reputation in turning out 
“finished gentlemen.” Only a few 
years before Moore’s entrance, it 
had opened its doors to Catholics. 
Fearful lest he should be denied 
some of the privileges and oppor- 
tunities because he was a Catholic, 
his former teacher enrolled him as 
a Protestant. Evidently Tom knew 
this, for some time before, a heated 
discussion had taken place in the 
Moore home over his suggestion that 
he become a Protestant before en- 
tering. His father did not object 
very strenuously, but his mother 
was vigorous in her demand that he 
remain a Catholic. 

Tom was never very strong in his 
religion. He had made his first con- 
fession when he was twelve, and, 
as the custom was in those days, 
had received the sacraments twice a 
year. He disliked going to confes- 
sion because he said it was “both 
painful and humiliating” to be con- 
stantly “raking up” all his “boyish 
peccadilloes. ” After he had entered 
Trinity College, however, he refused 
to go to the sacraments, stating that 
his mother, “after a slight remon- 
strance,” had sensibly yielded to his 
wishes. 

The success that marked his early 
education was not so pronounced at 
Trinity. In spite of a professor’s re- 
mark that Tom was “a very gifted 
creature,” the latter failed to main- 
tain the high grades which his tal- 
ents warranted. He was too inter- 
ested in political debating to devote 
sufficient time fo his studies. The 
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spirit of the French Revolution had 
invaded the college and had found 
a fiery exponent in Robert Emmet. 
For the latter saw in the revolt of 
the French peasants a way to break 
England’s hold on Ireland. Gifted 
with rare oratorical ability, Emmet 
aroused a fighting spirit in the Irish 
students. Tom joined the fight, but 
the decisive action of his father kept 
him in check. The authorities 
quickly settled the rebellion by 
sending Emmet to jail for three 
years. After his release, however, 
he again started a revolt and Eng- 
land sent him to the gallows. “The 
power of Emmet’s eloquence was 
wonderful,” said Moore, forty years 
after the execution, “and I feel at 
this moment as if his words were 
still sounding in my ears.” 

Moore was twenty years old when 
he received his degree from Trinity 
College in 1799. His talents, to- 
gether with a genial nature and the 
ability to sing and play the piano, 
had made many friends, including 
the sons of titled Englishmen living 
in Ireland. Through these associa- 
tions he made contacts that were 
later to admit him to English so- 
ciety. For shortly after his gradu- 
ation he left for England with “a 
supply of guineas carefully sewed 
up” by his mother “in the waistcoat 
of his pantaloons,” and unknown to 
him, “a scapular blessed by a priest 
and sewed into some remoter por- 
tion of his clothing.” 

When he arrived in London his 
youthful appearance attracted pick- 
pockets who tried their art on him 
but failed. After he had obtained 
quarters on the second floor of a 
washerwoman’s house, he set out to 
conquer London. With letters of 
introduction from his associates at 
Trinity, he went to see the Earl of 
Moira, a very tall, “horse-faced mili- 
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tary peer,” one of the ugliest men 
in London, but a man of great po- 
litical influence. 

Moira liked the little Irish lad 
with the dark-brown curly hair, the 
bright face, where a smile always 
played, and the dark eyes, soft and 
lustrous. When he learned that 
Moore was working on a translation 
of the Odes of Anacreon, he invited 
him to stay at his beautiful home 
where he could use a well-stocked 
library. Tom quickly accepted the 
invitation, and for a few months 
enjoyed the luxury of his friend’s 
hospitality. 

His stay there was marked not 
only by intensive research, but also 
by evenings of gay and festive en- 
joyment. Gifted with a clear, sweet 
singing voice, he sang and played 
his way into the hearts of Moira’s 
titled friends. Dignified dowagers 


and sedate young ladies sighed and 
sighed again as they listened to the 


lilting Irish melodies. Basking in 
this popularity, it was not difficult 
to get subscribers for his new book, 
the translation of the Odes of An- 
acreon. Even the Prince of Wales 
fell under his influence and gra- 
ciously accepted the dedication of 
the book. 

These early months in England, 
however, were not without their 
pangs of sorrow. At times Tom was 
lonesome for his family. To make 
matters worse, he was taken seri- 
ously ill with a strange malady that 
left a large abscess on his side. For 
two months he was confined to his 
rooms in the washerwoman’s house. 
His English friends, however, did 
not forsake him, for young and 
pretty ladies came to nurse him, in- 
cluding the beautiful Duchess of St. 
Albans, who called frequently to 
see “that her brave little Irishman 
did not die of neglect.” 
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His recovery was followed by a 
wave of popularity. His book was 
a success and his songs opened the 
doors of exclusive English homes 
to the young bard. “My songs,” he 
wrote his mother, “have taken such 
a rage! even surpassing what they 
did in Dublin.” 

Between the many social events 
that crowded his life, Tom worked 
hard at his writing, for he needed 
money to pay his growing debts. 
His Juvenile Poems, published 
under the pen-name “Thomas 
Little,” became popular, but his 
light operetta, The Gypsy Prince, 
was disappointing. English friends 
endeavored to obtain for him some 
official position in order to help his 
finances. Through the influence of 
Moira, he was appointed the regis- 
trar of a naval court in Bermuda. 

He left England in 1803 for his 
new post. On the way to Bermuda 
the boat docked at Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, “one of the ugliest, most 
irregular, and most filthy towns 
that can be found,” he wrote his 
mother. Bermuda, in spite of its 
beauty, failed to impress him. Let- 
ters from England, informing him 
of the opportunities he was missing, 
and the social functions where he 
could make gainful acquaintances, 
made him desire to return. Four 
months later, after appointing a dep- 
uty in his place, he left Bermuda. 

On his way to England he paid a 
second visit to the United States. 
Here his English friends enter- 
tained him lavishly and introduced 
him to American society. He met 
President Jefferson at a state din- 
ner held in the White House. In 
a letter he told of one meeting with 
Jefferson in which he found him 
“actually standing in slippers down 
at the heels, and both pantaloons, 
coat, and underclothes indicative of 
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utter slovenliness.” In another let- 
ter he told of his travels over “this 
miserable country” by stage coach, 
“a terrible conveyance,” which car- 
ries twelve passengers, consisting 
“of squalling children . . . Negroes, 
and Republicans smoking cigars.” 
He added that he visited the im- 
portant cities along the eastern sea- 
board, and then crossed into Can- 
ada at Niagara Falls. 

When he returned to England, 
after a twenty-eight day voyage, he 
learned that the Edinburgh Review 
had severely criticized his Odes of 
Anacreon and Juvenile Poems, call- 
ing them “a cold-blooded attempt to 
corrupt the purity of an innocent 
heart.” Moore was furious. He 
challenged Jeffrey, the editor, to a 
duel. Arrangements were made 
and the two enemies met on the 
midnight selected. Pistols were 
raised, but before the signal to fire 
could be given, the police interfered. 
Friends of both duelists, fearful of 
the results, had informed the au- 
thorities. The would-be duelists 
were taken to the police station. 
There they sat, side by side, wait- 
ing for friends to furnish bail. 
They began to talk about books and 
before the bail was put up, they had 
become friends. 

The newspapers made the most 
of the unfortunate affair, placing 
the blame on Moore. Lord Byron 
jested in print about the incident, 
hinting that Moore and Jeffrey had 
planned to hold their duel with un- 
loaded pistols. Moore challenged 
Byron to a duel, but as the latter 
was out of the country, their 
charges and counter-charges had to 
be carried on by mail. As the cor- 
respondence continued, Byron’s at- 
titude gradually changed and an 
intimate friendship developed be- 
tween the two men. 


Disturbed by the growing spirit 
of antagonism in England, Moore 
left for Dublin. Here his patriotism 
was revived and he joined with the 
musician Stevenson in writing lyrics 
for traditional Irish airs. The songs 
were light and gay, with a touch of 
sadness, dealing with the passing 
time, the autumn of life, the fading 
glory of summer, and the years that 
steal upon beauty and rob it of its 
charms. The Irish people were de- 
lighted with the lilting lines of 


“Believe me, if all those endearing 
young charms 

Which I gaze on so fondly to- 
day...” 


And 


“Oft in the stilly night, 
Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Fond memory brings the light 
Of other days around me: 
The smiles, the tears 
Of boyhood’s years...” 


And 


“Tis the last rose of summer, 
Left blooming alone: 
All her lovely companions 
Are faded and gone.” 


And 


“The harp that once through Tara’s 
halls 
The soul of music shed, 
Now hangs as mute on Tara’s 
walls, 
As if that soul were fled.” 


These and other lines as tender 
and reminiscent played upon the 
emotions of young and old. So 
popular did these Irish Melodies 
become that the publisher paid him 
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an annuity of 2,500 dollars. The 
contract ran for seven years. Dur- 
ing this period Moore published ten 
volumes of these Irish songs. 

In spite of the fact that some of 
the songs indirectly attacked Eng- 
land for its tyranny in ruling Ire- 
land, the English people enjoyed 
their melodies. From them they 
learned the true story of Ireland’s 
plight, and the perfidy of their coun- 
try in persecuting a people because 
of their loyalty to the Catholic 
Church. The animosity engendered 
toward Moore over his duel with 
Jeffrey was forgotten, and English 
society invited Tom to return. 

Recognized now as the national 
bard of Ireland, he was not ready to 
return. The patriotic spirit re- 
vived in song soon expressed itself 
in drama. Enthusiastically Moore 
threw himself into this new move- 
ment. He sang his songs between 
acts in the leading theaters, and 
eventually took part in the plays. 
So successful did he become as an 
actor that one critic called him “the 
delight and darling of the Kilkenny 
audience .. . who speaks and moves 
in a way that indicates genius in 
every turn ... and whose presence 
animates the stage.” 

In one of these plays, Peeping 
Tom, was a young and pretty Eng- 
lish actress, Bessy Dyke, who 
caught Tom’s fancy. How he 
wooed her is not known. She was 
only sixteen at the time; he was 
thirty. Perhaps she agreed to be- 
come his wife after he had written 
“Fly from the World, O Bessy, to 
Me,” and had sung it to her under 
a moonlit sky. For on March 25, 
1811, he left for London to attend, 
as he said, “to some important busi- 
ness.” On that occasion he changed 


Bessy Dyke’s name to Mrs. Tom 
Moore. 
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Encouraged by his success on the 
Irish stage, Moore set out to con- 
quer the English stage. He wrote 
the musical comedy, The Blue 
Stocking, and staged it in the Ly- 
ceum Theater in London. The play 
was a failure and met with severe 
criticism. Disappointed and an- 
gered over his failure, he said to a 
friend: “I shall never let another 
play of mine be spoken upon the 
stage, as neither my talents nor my 
nerves are at all suited to it.” 
Friends urged him to reconsider, 
but he was adamant in his refusal. 

Determined now to show “the 
vulgar herd” of critics, as he called 
them, that he could win their ap- 
proval, he wrote his long poem, 
Lalla Rookh, the story of the fire- 
worshipers of Persia, who like the 
Irish, had preserved their faith 
through centuries of persecution. 
Before Longmans, the publishers, 
had read a line of the poem, they 
offered him 15,000 dollars for it. 
So popular did the work become 
that it ran to seven editions the first 
year, and twenty years later, Long- 
mans still called it “the cream of 
copyrights.” Byron, who had en- 
couraged Tom to write it, said that 
he had forbidden his daughter Al- 
legra to read it, partly because it 
was not good reading for a girl, and 
partly because she would discover 
“that there was a better poet than 
Papa.” 

With all his successes, Moore also 
had his troubles. He had no idea 
how to handle money, and his large 
income had slipped through his fin- 
gers. Two of his daughters had 
died. Olivia Byron Moore, named 
after Lord Byron, who was her god- 
father, lived only a few months; 
while Barbara, six years old, died 
after a fall. “I can bear such things 
myself pretty well,” he wrote his 
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mother, “but to see and listen to 
poor Bessy makes me as bad as she 
is.” To add to his sorrow, his 
mother was ill, and his father was 
soon to lose his political appoint- 
ment as Barrack Master in Dublin. 

In these trials Moore had none of 
the consolations of his religion. Al- 
though he called himself a Catholic, 
he did nothing to prove his asser- 
tion. He had married a Protestant 
and had allowed her to bring up the 
children in her belief. He attended 
the Protestant service, although 
friends said that when he visited 
London he attended Mass. From 
his letters to English friends, how- 
ever, it is evident that he not only 
neglected his religion but at times 
opposed it. 

To add to his troubles, the dep- 
uty, to whom he had intrusted his 
post in Bermuda, had swindled 
American merchants, and Moore 
was sued for 30,000 dollars. Unable 
to pay the debt, he fled to Paris and 
later to Italy, where he lived in 
Byron’s house in Venice. Before 
his return to Paris, Byron, realizing 
that Moore was low on funds, gave 
him a white bag containing a large 
manuscript. “When I am dead,” 
said Byron, “you may do as you 
please with these memoirs.” 

Bessy and the two children, Ana- 
stasia and Tom, joined him in Paris. 
Here he became very popular. His 
satirical writings, which he later 
published as The Fudge Family in 
Paris, convulsed society with its 
political taunts. The book went in- 
to five editions and supplied him 
with ample funds. His Irish Melo- 
dies were well known and his ren- 
dition of them charmed many a gay 
Parisian gathering. 

With all his popularity no scan- 
dal ever threw its dark shadow over 
his life. Pretty women pursued him 
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everywhere, but Moore remained 
the model of a faithful husband and 
father. From reading some of his 


verse, however, one might conclude 
that he was a graceless philanderer. 
Such was not the case, even though 
lines like the following portray him 
as a frivolous playboy: 


“The time I’ve lost in wooing 
In watching and pursuing 
The light that lies 
In woman’s eyes 
Has been my heart’s undoing. 
Though wisdom oft has sought me, 
I scorn’d the lore she brought me. 
My only books 
Were woman’s looks, 
And folly’s all they’ve taught me.” 


After two years of exile from 
England, Moore received word that 
Lord Lansdowne had settled the Ber- 
muda debt for 5,000 dollars. On his 
return he found that many things 
had happened during his absence. 
England had become fearful of the 
growing power of O’Connell in Ire- 
land, and Lord John Russell had 
urged the passage of the Reform 
Bill. So enthusiastically did Moore 
admire Russell that he named his 
second son, born at this time, John 
Russell Moore. Francis Jeffrey, the 
editor whom he had once challenged 
to a duel, and who later became his 
intimate friend, had retired from 
the staff of the Edinburgh Review. 
Moore was offered the editorship at 
four thousand a year, but he re- 
fused it. Some time later, during 
the illness of Mr. Barnes, the editor 
of the London Times, Tom was 
asked to edit the paper. Again he 
declined to accept a very lucrative 
position. His excuse in both in- 
stances was poor health, but the 
real reason was his renewed inter- 
est in the Irish cause. 
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He made an extensive trip through 
Ireland and saw the terrible effects 
of English misrule and tyranny. 
Discouragement and bitterness were 
widespread. Rent and taxes were 
high and increased if any improve- 
ment was made on property. Men 
and women were jailed for “steal- 
ing” a few potatoes from their own 
gardens, for England regarded the 
toil and fruits of the Irish peasants 
as her own. She was willing, how- 
ever, to sell the products to the 
peasant who raised them at a price 
that suited her fancy. Catholics 
were not allowed to own property, 
to join trade guilds, or to own a 
horse worth more than twenty-five 
dollars. Conditions were so bad 
for Catholics, said Moore, that 
“every avenue and instrument of 
industry, were in fact, closed by 
statute against them.” 

With a zeal inflamed by right- 
eous indignation, he determined to 
expose the causes of this wide- 
spread misery and injustice. Un- 
der the pretense of tracing the his- 
tory of Captain Rock, the cele- 
brated Irish chieftain, he lashed out 
at England with a blend of subtle 
humor, sarcasm, and wrath. In 
words that scorched the paper on 
which they were written, he bitter- 
ly assailed England for taxing 
Catholics in order to support the 
English Church in Ireland. The 
book caused a sensation and many 
Englishmen in high places, fearful 
of the outcome, were eager to make 
changes. 

During the controversy that en- 
sued over the Irish question, Moore 
was shocked by the death of Byron. 
With deep sorrow he awaited the 
return of the remains of his inti- 
mate friend to London. The funeral 
was a gaudy affair, and Moore was 
so distracted by the riotous conduct 
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of the mob that he said it “produced 
a combination of disgust and sad- 
ness” that was deeply painful to 
him. He was worried, for now he 
had to fulfill the promise he had 
made to Byron—to publish his 
memoirs. Lady Byron and Augusta 
Leigh, Byron’s half-sister, however, 
objected strenuously to the publi- 
cation because they were fearful 
that the poet had stressed the scan- 
dal in which he and his half-sister 
had been participants. The bitter 
controversy was finally settled by 
burning the memoirs in the pres- 
ence of all concerned. 

Moore was deeply hurt by this 
action. Not only had he broken his 
promise to Byron, but he had spent 
the money his publisher had paid 
in advance for the memoirs. Lady 
Byron offered to settle the debt but 
Tom refused. Determined, how- 


ever, to repay his financial obliga- 
tions he wrote the life of Richard 


Brinsley Sheridan, the playwright 
who wrote the popular School for 
Scandal and The Rivals. Some time 
later, he published his only novel, 
The Epicurean. Both books were 
financial successes. The first edi- 
tion of Sheridan’s life was sold out 
in ten days. One critic proclaimed 
The Epicurean as “the most fin- 
ished, artistic and imaginative of 
Moore’s prose writings.” Catholic 
critics, however, were not so enthu- 
siastic. They acknowledged that 
the story portrayed a victory for 
Christianity, but they objected to its 
anti-clerical spirit. 

Moore was fifty years old at this 
time and his popularity in England 
and Ireland had increased with the 
passing years. He was still the gay 
Tom, singing his Irish songs to so- 
ciety’s smart set. Charming debu- 
tants would shake his hand and 
then cover their hands with a shawl 
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so that no one else could touch them 
that evening. In Dublin enthusias- 
tic admirers stopped his carriage 
and removed the horses in order 
that they might have the honor of 
bringing Tom to his hotel. 

His sorrows, however, kept pace 
with his successes. His daughter, 
Anastasia, died in her fourteenth 
year. He was so distracted at the 
time of her death that he was un- 
able to enter her room. Sitting in 
his study, he heard her last words: 
“I am dying, I am dying. Papa! 
Papa!” On the morning of the 
funeral, which he could not attend 
because of illness, he wrote these 
words: “Such, such is the end of 
many years of fondness and hope; 
and nothing is left us now but the 
dreams.” 

To flee from the sorrow that now 
shrouded his life, he resolved to 
write the biography of Lord Byron. 
It was an exhausting task that de- 
manded much research, correspond- 
ence, and travel. Lady Byron, who 
could have helped him, put insur- 
mountable obstacles in his path. 
The work, however, was eventually 
completed and published in three 
volumes. Critics praised it not only 
as a sympathetic life of the poet, but 
also as one of the greatest literary 
biographies in the English language. 

Moore now began his third and 
last biography, The Life and Death 
of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, which 
he published in two volumes. Al- 
though the work was not as popu- 
lar as his other biographies, it 
served to help the Irish cause. In- 
directly it warned England that she 
must change her tactics toward Ire- 
land and settle existing problems by 
other means than violence. The 
book helped O’Connell and strength- 
ened his position in Ireland. Had 
Moore and O’Connell not clashed on 
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certain principles of Irish rule, 
much good could have been accom- 
plished. The people of Limerick 
wanted Moore to represent them in 
Parliament. He refused, stating 
that he could not become a member 
of O’Connell’s “Irish Phalanx.” He 
agreed, however, to serve if he could 
remain “an unfettered and inde- 
pendent Irishman.” O’Connell was 
deeply hurt by the refusal and the 
Irish cause received a setback. By 
his obstinate stand Moore lost much 
prestige in his native land. Later, 
when he accepted a pension of 1,500 
dollars from the English govern- 
ment, the shadow of disloyalty fell 
across his name. 

Tom was growing old, but his pen 
was still active, writing The History 
of Ireland in four volumes and The 
Travels of an Irish Gentleman in 
Search of a Religion. The latter is 
the story of a man who returned to 
the Catholic Church after years of 
vain searching for the true religion. 
It is strange that Moore should 
write a book in defense of the faith 
which he had long ceased to prac- 
tice. The work was regarded by 
one critic “as the best and most 
lucid defense of the Catholic faith 
and worship ever put forth by a 
layman.” It was difficult for many 
to understand how Moore could live 
as a Protestant and yet write such a 
beautiful tribute as this: “Hail to 
thee, thou one and only true Church, 
who art alone the way of life, and 
in whose tabernacles alone there is 
security from all this confusion of 
tongues.” 

As he grew older his intimate 
friends died and he found himself 
very much alone. His three daugh- 
ters were dead, and his two sons, 
Tom and John, brought him only 
sorrow. The latter, who went to 
India on a colonial adventure, re- 
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turned home shortly afterward to 
die of tuberculosis. Tom, the way- 
ward son, sold his commission in the 
British army, joined the French For- 
eign Legion, and died in disgrace in 
Africa. Moore wrote in his diary: 
“The last of our five children is now 
gone and we are left desolate and 
alone. Not a single relative have I 
left in the world.” His wife said to 
a friend: “Why, why, do people 
sigh for children? They know not 
what sorrow will come with them.” 

Sorrow had robbed Tom of his 
gaiety and he became morose and 
silent. Friends tried to cheer him 
but their efforts were futile. One 
evening, while Lords Landsdowne 
and Russell were visiting with him, 
he suddenly collapsed, “sinking in- 
to senile dementia, which, with only 
brief flashes of reason, was to last 
for four years.” 

Death came in his seventy-second 
year. Ireland was stirred by the 
news and made a gracious offer to 
bury him in his native land. Mrs. 
Moore, however, refused, saying 
that his place was beside his chil- 
dren in Bromham cemetery. All 
efforts to prevent a Protestant fu- 
neral were to no avail, and the re- 
mains of Tom Moore were lowered 
into the grave while the minister 
solemnly read the Anglican service. 
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For almost a hundred years his 
remains have rested in this Protes- 
tant cemetery. A rich ornamented 
Irish cross, cut in stone, stands 
watch over his grave, now rarely 
visited and overrun with tall grass 
and rank weeds. 

The Thomas Moore Society of 
Dublin has long attempted unsuc- 
cessfully to bring his remains back 
to Ireland. Now, however, arrange- 
ments have been made, and a firm 
of Dublin undertakers have offered 
to exhume the poet’s body and bury 
it in Dublin without charge. Per- 
haps this new resting place will be 
marked by a new and more beauti- 
ful cross, bearing on it the same 
words carved on the old monument. 
They would have great significance 
in Ireland. 


“Dear Harp of my country! in dark- 
ness I found thee 
The cold chain of silence had hung 
o’er thee long 
When proudly, my own island 
Harp! I unbound thee 
And gave all thy cords to light, 
freedom and song.” 


* * * * 


“The poet of all circles and the idol 
of his own.” 


—Byron. 





GAUCHO INTO STATESMAN 


By MICHAEL SCULLY 


HEN Oswaldo Aranha became 
Brazil’s ambassador to Wash- 
ington in 1934, he knew no more 
English than a Tibetan monk, but 
he dared to bet an aide that he 
would make a fluent speech in the 
language within four months. After 
a few intensive weeks with a teach- 
er, he set out by car to interview 
the United States. 

At first, his head-on assaults on 
our syntax bewildered people; but 
a winning smile, eager curiosity and 
vivid pantomime helped. Tennes- 
seans were soon talking of Cordell 
Hull to him as they would to a 
neighbor. Iowa farmers confided 
their problems, Idaho ranchers 
strained to explain Senator Borah’s 
isolationism. Aranha not only won 
his bet—but he also picked up a 
grass-roots insight into the U. S. 
mind that made him one of the most 
effective diplomats in Washington’s 
memory. 

“The American people taught me 
English,” he likes to relate now. 
“Everyone was so helpful. I never 
felt more at home.” 

That episode goes far to explain 
Aranha’s growth from a cow-coun- 
try politician into a statesman of 
world caliber. He was recalled 
from Washington to be made Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs. And after 
eight years in that job he served 
conspicuously as president of the 
United Nations Assembly, a term 
that came to an end last April. A 
capacity for hard work and a per- 
sonal charm have served so often 
and so effectively to conciliate na- 
tions that Aranha has been formally 


endorsed—by Bernard Baruch, for 
one—for this year’s Nobel Peace 
Prize. 

Aranha in Portuguese means 
“spider,” and mixing family pride 
with true Brazilian humor he wears 
a tiny embroidered spider on his 
shirts. He offsets conservative tail- 
oring with striped ties and scorns 
diplomacy’s Homburg for a snap- 
brim hat. At forty he was called 
“the handsomest diplomat in Wash- 
ington”; now, at fifty-four his tall, 
broad figure, topped by swept-back 
gray hair, has prompted a classic 
feminine tribute: “It would be hard 
to refuse that man anything.” 

Behind that eye-catching facade, 
Aranha is one of the most imagina- 
tive and adroit practitioners in 
world politics. A less subtle man, 
by trying to override Russia’s dis- 
ruptive efforts in the critical ses- 
sions of 1947, might easily have 
wrecked the U. N. Aranha steered 
around them so tactfully that even 
Russia’s Gromyko was his admirer 
at the end. 

His fruitful efforts for a demo- 
cratic peace cover a decade. In 
1938, after the League of Nations 
had failed, his mediation ended the 
long, cruel Chaco war between Bo- 
livia and Paraguay. Later, he set- 
tled the bloody Ecuadorian-Peru- 
vian boundary dispute. Remote as 
those conflicts now seem, either 
could have burst into an all-South 
American war, and perhaps given 
the Axis entry to the hemisphere. 
Aranha’s solutions insured Pan- 
American peace, unity in World 
War II., and a degree of post-war 
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co-operation that has set an exam- 
ple to the world. 

When Brazil decided to send 25,- 
000 troops to the Italian front, it 
was assumed that, in the Latin 
American tradition, they would be 
professionals and conscripts. But 
to Aranha, a democratic army 
meant an army drawn from all the 
people. His two sons, who might 
have dodged the issue complacently 
or obtained officers’ sinecures, both 
volunteered as privates. Their ex- 
ample, followed by other upper- 
class youths, was a dramatic step 
in the democratization of Brazil. 

Aranha today has become the 
greatest single force behind the idea 
of internationalism in Latin Amer- 
ica, and perhaps the one man on 
whose merits and motives the hemi- 
sphere agrees. Even in Argentina, 
Brazil’s great rival, the national 
magazine Veritas blesses him as 
“the beloved son of each American 
nation.” Public figures and jour- 
nalists from many countries keep 
taxis grinding daily up the incredi- 
bly steep hill to his home overlook- 
ing Rio. There, between interviews 
and efforts to keep up with his law 
practice, he writes for the press in 
telling phrases that spread over 
South America. 

He is no prophet of a foreseeable 
Utopia. “The next ten years will be 
a period of doubt and insecurity,” 
he says. “The evils that beset the 
world did not arise in our genera- 
tion, nor will they all be corrected 
in our life span.” But he believes 
that “the world has improved his- 
torically and will continue to do so.” 

Aranha has a strange background 
for a democrat and internationalist. 
His family held noble titles under 
the Brazilian empire which fell 
shortly before his birth. He grew 
up among the gauchos (cowboys) 
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of the isolated state of Rio Grande 
do Sul where the Aranha ranch was 
a small world of its own. 

“I had a remarkable mother,” he 
says to explain his sense of impar- 
tial justice and his faith in pacific 
solutions. Dona Luisa, who died 
recently at seventy-eight, bore 
twenty-one children, of whom he 
was the fourth, and taught them all 
until the age of ten. When one im- 
posed on another, he was not 
whipped or shut away, but made to 
stand silent while the rest played 
around him. “And that,” says her 
son, “will teach you to respect the 
rights of others at a very early 
age.” 

Graduating in law, Aranha en- 
tered politics in his home state, in 
time becoming a federal congress- 
man. In 1930, he supported Getulio 
Vargas, for president. When con- 


gress announced his defeat and de- 
nied the opposition’s right to study 


the election returns, Vargas charged 
fraud. Aranha staged-managed the 
revolution that followed, and— 
whatever the vote had been—it was 
clearly a popular one. It brought 
100,000 men, including most of the 
army, marching on Rio and, with 
virtually no bloodshed, swept Var- 
gas into office. 

Aranha now uses this episode to 
prove that “Brazil is basically a de- 
mocracy because the army always 
follows the people. He points out 
that the army also forced Vargas 
out without violence when public 
opinion mounted against him. 

Quick intelligence and self-confi- 
dence made Aranha the regime’s 
trouble-shooter. As Minister of 
Justice he re-established internal 
order. Then, shifting to Finance, he 
did a brilliant job of bolstering for- 
eign exchange reducing debts and 
reforming taxes. When Vargas, 
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sensing the implications of the 
Good Neighbor Policy, decided to 
send his ablest collaborator to 
Washington, Aranha gladly accept- 
ed. That move proved to be nearly 
as important as the Good Neighbor 
Policy itself in creating a new inter- 
American era. 

“I found one wonderful thing,” 
Aranha recalls. “In most of Latin- 
America, society is a low plain (the 
underprivileged mass) broken by a 
few peaks (the upper classes). 
Your peaks are no higher than ours, 
but, by giving everyone his chance 
to learn and to advance on his mer- 
its, you have created between peaks 
a high plateau of mass intelligence, 
productive workers and informed 
voters. That is the only base for a 
strong democracy. The problem 
over most of the world is to create 
such a plateau by education, health 
and better economic opportunity.” 

In January, 1939, as Foreign Min- 
ister, Aranha flew to Washington at 
the urgent request of President 
Roosevelt. “That was an amazing 
experience,” he says of the White 
House talks that followed. “Re- 
member, Hitler had not yet invaded 
Poland, but Roosevelt sat with 
maps and outlined the war to come 
with prophetic accuracy. He pre- 
dicted that Germany would over- 
run Europe and blockade Britain, 
perhaps forcing the government to 
flee to Canada. But he believed that 
if the Americas were ready to re- 
pulse a thrust across the Atlantic, 
Hitler then would turn on Russia. 
If victorious there, he would then 
join Japan in a two-ocean attack on 
this hemisphere. Still, he was con- 
fident that American unity and 
strength could change and, in the 
end, dictate the whole course of 
events.” 

Aranha, convinced, flew back to 
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Rio with a digest of data, includ- 
ing this prophecy, that is now in the 
Brazilian Foreign Office files. A 
critical tug-of-war with pro-Axis 
ministers followed, but Vargas was 
sufficiently impressed to invite our 
top strategist, General Marshall, for 
a visit which proved the first step 
in turning the vulnerable Brazilian 
“bulge” into a bristling Allied base. 

As Vargas tightened his grip on 
Brazil, Aranha recognized clearly 
his anomalous position of a demo- 
crat serving a dictatorship. But his 
policy was consistent: First things 
came first, and the first thing in the 
interest of democracy was to win 
the war. Finally, with its army in 
Italy and an Allied victory in sight, 
Brazil began to demand the elec- 
tions that Vargas had so often 
promised and delayed. Secret par- 
ties formed and the press began to 
rebel against censorship. Vargas, 
fighting back, began harassing pro- 
democratic leaders. When the So- 
ciety of Friends of America an- 
nounced a dinner honoring Aranha, 
police found a pretext to padlock 
its doors. Aranha resigned. The 
mounting clamor for constitutional 
government, backed by the army, 
forced Vargas’ resignation three 
years ago. 

In the election that followed, 
Aranha backed the losing candi- 
date, but it was significant that the 
winner, President Dutra, grasped 
the first opportunity to make him 
Brazil’s delegate to the U. N. This 
appointment of a political foe to a 
place in the world spotlight was 
probably unique in Latin-American 
history. 


With his personal prestige and 
that of Brazil higher than ever, 
Aranha now finds himself in a flat- 
tering political quandary. Both the 
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strong National Democratic Union 
and some elements of the govern- 
ment party see him as the man best 
equipped to be the next president, 
of Brazil. 

But Aranha is not committed. 
His abiding interest is that univer- 
sal problem: “What’s wrong with 
the world?” In an hour’s conversa- 
tion, he will approach it from a 
dozen facets. A favorite one: “Capi- 
talism can produce but it hasn’t 
learned to distribute. Socialism 
can distribute, but it hasn’t learned 
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to produce.” Until the whole ques- 
tion is answered and a workable 
world order re-established, he feels 
that what happens within any coun- 
try will be of less importance to its 
people than what happens among 
countries. 

Circumstances may change Os- 
waldo Aranha’s mind, but at pres- 
ent it is dwelling on the obvious 
corollary: That it is less important 
to be president of Brazil than to be 
Latin-America’s most potent voice 
in world affairs. 


LIKE A ROSE—BEAUTIFUL 


By Liam P. CLancy 


IKE a rose—beautiful; 
Like a lily—fair; 
Dawn in the eyes of her, 

Night in her hair; 
Slave at her feet were I, 
Happy were my share! 


In her voice, melodies 

Of the spheres ring; 

Ripple of rill waters 

In the gay Spring 

Comes with her laugh to me 
On the wind’s wing. 


Hath my soul sorrow, 
Hath my heart woe, 

One kindly smile of her— 
All my cares go: 

Slave at her feet am I, 
But a king so! 





The Ball and the Cross 


Tue Ba. AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as te obvious, THe WorLpD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 


MISSIONARY TO THE MAORIS* 


HE sunny islands of New Zea- 

land lie in the blue waters of 
the Pacific making a home for a fine 
aboriginal race, the Maoris. In their 
isolation they lived closely akin to 
nature with a poetic folk-lore and 
an intuitive faith in God whom they 


knew as IO, the Light. All uncon- 
sciously they awaited the coming 
of the true Light which is Christ. 
In the year 1838, in France the 
antipodes, was born one destined to 
bring to the Maoris the light, the 
warmth, the joy of Jesus Christ. 
She was Susanne Aubert de Laye 
whose natal city was Lyons. If 
sanctity can be inherited then Su- 
zanne might claim hers through her 
father from St. Louis the King, for 
he was a direct descendant of the 
royal saint. Her grandfather was 
an officer in the French army and 
among her more remote ancestors 
was a President and a Prime Min- 
ister of France. Her father prac- 
ticed law. Spiritual, intellectual and 
administrative abilities, then, were 
among her cradle endowments. Her 
mother was a miraculée, cured of 


illness by Our Lady of Fourviéres. 

1Thanks are given to the Society of the 
Propagation of the Faith for material in this 
biographical sketch. 


All the Catholic world knows 
Mother Philippine Duchesne, the 
lovable Sacred Heart nun, lately 
raised to our altars. She was the 
niece of Suzanne’s mother, and 
therefore her cousin. The two were 
very close in sympathy of aim yet 
there is no record of a correspond- 
ence between them owing no doubt 
to the distance from one another, 
one in America and the other in 
New Zealand. 

Next door to the De Laye man- 
sion in Lyons where Suzanne was 
brought up there stood a convent 
of the Marist Fathers. These 
Fathers maintained seventy - five 
priests and forty-three brothers in 
Oceanica, which included New Zea- 
land. The small girl saw the Fa- 
thers hurrying in and out of the 
convent gates. She made their ac- 
quaintance and listened to their 
thrilling stories of strange lands 
and peoples. Her imagination was 
fired! Could she go to the missions 
some day? Could she be a mission- 
ary herself? The zeal of a little St. 
Teresa swept over her—a zeal which 
never cooled although many long 
years must pass before an accom- 
plishment. 
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The quiet corner of Catholic 
France where her girlhood was 
passed was a rendezvous of remark- 
able friends. We hear of Mme. 
Pauline Jaricot, foundress of the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith among them. Blessed Julian 
Eymard was a radiant visitor at the 
house. There, too, came St. Made- 
leine Sophie, and what little girl 
could be near to her without receiv- 
ing the fire of the Sacred Heart? 
The Curé d’Ars was Suzanne’s spir- 
itual guide. 

In her education Suzanne Aubert 
made a special study of medicine 
and chemistry. Also, she was 


trained in the lovely craft of em- 
broidery which she brought to high 
perfection, little knowing that these 
accomplishments were to be invalu- 
able in the future. 

The poor girl had an affliction— 
she had a cast in her eye. 


It is 
strange that nothing was done to 
remedy this for her uncle was sur- 
geon-general of the French army. 
Whether or not he tried to help her 
she always remained slightly cross- 
eyed. 

When the Crimean War broke 
out there was a general call to serv- 
ice to which Suzanne Aubert quick- 
ly responded and we hear of her 
nursing at Scutari with Florence 
Nightingale. The contact and expe- 
rience greatly stimulated her latent 
ardor. As soon as the war was over 
she made her great resolution—she 
would give herself to God in the re- 
ligious life. Accordingly she re- 
nounced her beautiful home, her 
family and friends and with the 
trembling hope of a young girl she 
offered herself to a Religious Order. 
But here came her sharpest renun- 
ciation, her true cross, for she was 
rejected by the superior. The rea- 
son given for her rejection was the 
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cast in her eye. Why this was con- 
sidered an insurmountable obstacle 
to the religious life we do not know; 
but we may conjecture that the 
special order was educational where 
perfect eyes were needed for the 
courses of study. At all events, here 
was her Gethsemane with its accept- 
ance. She turned to Pauline Jari- 
cot for sympathy and advice and, in 
time, there shone out a golden sign- 
post—New Zealand. 

New Zealand was one of the won- 
ders of the world in those days. 
Captain Cook visited the land and 
captivated every hearer with his ac- 
counts of the beauty of its moun- 
tains, its forests, its birds, its glori- 
ous verdure and translucent sea. 
He described the Maoris—a grand 
old race handsome of body and fine 
of mind, men made in the image of 
God. This fair country they called, 
“Ao-Tea-Roa” — The Long White 
Cloud. 

Hearing of these islands Pope 
Gregory VI. recognized that they 
were awaiting the coming of the 
Church of Christ and sent to them 
as missionary Jean Baptiste Fran- 
cois Pompallier, a brilliant French- 
man whom he endowed with full 
episcopal powers. In a small French 
corvette Bishop Pompallier arrived 
at L’Aube, Bay of Islands, and in 
July, 1838, he said his first Mass 
in the islands. 

What the accounts of the land 
were, written in the home letters of 
this illustrious Bishop, may be 
measured by the impression they 
made on Suzanne. Already enkin- 
dled with enthusiasm she was con- 
firmed in her will to go to New Zea- 
land. 

In due time came the fulfillment; 
for the Bishop eventually came 
home for a brief space. He accepted 
Suzanne on his staff and on his re- 
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turn to New Zealand in 1861 he took 
her with him on a sailing vessel. 

One who made the voyage to New 
Zealand in those primitive times 
tells us of the rigors of the journey. 
Three months was the usual length 
of the voyage. When one of the 
terrific storms of the Pacific struck 
the ship the captain would lock his 
passengers in their cabins to pre- 
vent them from being swept over- 
board and would keep them there 
until the storm was over. Food was 
dry and scarce, the scurvy was 
prevalent. On the equator the 
wind might drop and there, under 
a blazing sun, the ship would lie be- 
calmed—“as idle as a painted ship 
upon a painted ocean.” 

Yet Mother Nature could enter- 
tain her travelers and captivate 
them with the beauties of sea and 
sky. Flying fish would surround 
the ship together with the nau- 
tiluses which float with their lovely 
delicate colors and long antennae 
trailing behind. The albatross, 
whitest of birds, remaining as if 
stationary in the blue sky on his 
wing-spread of twelve feet; the 
Southern Cross set in the stars and 
the phosphorescent trail of the ship 
on the purple depths of the ocean 
at night. All these spoke of God; 
and the contemplation thereof pre- 
pared ardent souls for their work 
to come. 

When Suzanne Aubert landed in 
New Zealand she found no organ- 
ized work. Bishop Pompallier gave 
her all sympathy and what help he 
could, but he relied upon her indi- 
vidual talent for observation to 
make her way. The Maoris were 
then in their native state of sav- 
agery—cannibalism, even, was prac- 
ticed in some sections. British, 
Scotch and Irish settlers had ar- 
rived and had taken up land on their 
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allotments. In their first contact 
with the Maori war was inevitable. 
Eventually the Maori was defeated 
but not degraded and the govern- 
ment was bringing about a peace 
that the Maori might become, not a 
satellite of the Crown, but a digni- 
fied patriot of his own land. But 
this state was not completed when 
Mile. Aubert arrived. Skirmishes 
were going on, the missionaries 
were not safe and there were mar- 
tyrs among them. 

Mile. Aubert saw the need of some 
concerted action and early she suc- 
ceeded in drawing together a few 
brave women from among the white 
settlers to form a sisterhood to work 
among the Maoris. She saw that 
the most important and imperative 
work to be done was with the sick 
and the blind. She knew the ap- 
peal which these sufferers made to 
the heart of God therefore she 
named her little order “Our Lady of 
Compassion.” Her poor Maori chil- 
dren could not easily pronounce 
this. In their language it was “‘Hine 
Roimata” but in English they sim- 
ply called Mother “Weeping Moth- 
er.” After all, ‘““Weeping Mother” 
did very well and it remained very 
appropriately the name for herself 
and for any one of her nuns. For- 
mally Suzanne Aubert is known as 
Sister Mary Joseph. 

Sister Mary Joseph succeeded in 
putting up a small hospital on the 
coast close to the sea. It was made 
after the pattern of all Maori 
houses, with three walls, the front 
one being left open and forming the 
entrance. The little house stood on 
the ground with only one story. 
With this little shed, with the sandy 
beach in front for a playground, the 
sea for a bathing-pool and the shade 
of many blue-gum trees behind Sis- 
ter Mary Joseph offered a friendly 
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hospice where she collected the 
maimed, the sick and the blind 
(mostly children), who came to 
her. And they were many! 

A small convert came to her who 
entered the order, Peata by name. 
She was the daughter of a Maori 
chief. So good did Peata prove her- 
self that in Mother’s diary, years 
after, she was referred to as “Saint 
Peata.” She saved the hospice once 
from savage Maoris who came to 
pillage and to burn. These savages 
arrived in a canoe but made no 
landing because Peata met them far 
down the beach. With hands 
raised and flashing eyes she warned 
them of a terrible fate from her fa- 
ther, the Chief, if they dared to set 
foot on his land. They took to sea 
again. Peata was never professed, 
for blindness overtook the child and 
she was found dead in the deep for- 
est one day. 

To support her hospital with its 
simple needs Sister Mary Joseph 
sewed and embroidered. She taught 
these arts to the Maoris about her 
who became skillful and developed 
a native genius. They used the long 
slender bones of fish for needles and 
for thread the fine roots of trees; 
their original weaving with feathers 
is beautiful. Mother found a mar- 
ket for these treasures with the 
white settlers and with her own 
generous friends at home in France. 

It is difficult to imagine what she 
did for medical supplies. Perhaps 
she discovered the remedies of the 
wise men of the Maoris and added 
to them her own ingenuity and com- 
mon sense aided by her own past 
training. She applied a much need- 
ed regime of cleanliness. 

She taught—taught constantly 
the Gospel of our Lord. Seeing the 
need of some sort of instruction she 
took time to compose a catechism in 
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the Maori language with an instruc- 
tion. A copy of this remarkable 
catechism is now in the New York 
City Public Library, in English as 
well as Maori. One can read in its 
simple forceful style the mind of 
the writer with her sympathy and 
understanding of her pupils. 

The Maoris never had any writ- 
ten language. English scholars 
have now arranged an alphabet 
from the Maori speech. It is com- 
posed of our letters leaving out B C 
D F GL and adding six dipthongs. 
The Maori way was to commit to 
memory. The Maori mind is 
poetic.2 Read this beautiful “Fare- 
well” between Earth and Sky: 


“Raki [Sky]: This shall be a 
token of my love for you; in the 
eighth month I will weep for you. 
This is the dew, being the tears of 
Raki weeping for Papa. O cold 
winds, live where you are. In the 
winter I will sigh for you.” (The 
origin of ice.) 

“Papa [Earth]: O old man; go, 
O Raki. In summer I will lament 
for you as the mist. This is the 
token of the love of Papa for Raki.” 


But poetic as he is, the Maori is 
virile. A warrior once lay dying on 
an adjacent island where he had re- 
ceived a death wound in battle. His 
sons wished to carry him home but 
he refused to go. “No,” said he, 
“leave me here; I wish to salt this 
land for heroes.” 

With such insight and virility the 
missionaries had much to work on. 
A beautiful old Christian man 
shows a result. He, also, lay dying 
but in his hut at home. One came 
to comfort him but he said, “I shall 
not die yet. The priest has prom- 
ised to come to bring me Ohita [the 

2 See Tue Carnorrc Worxp, July, 1944, p. 257. 
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sacred Host] and I shall stay until 
he does.” He then recited his will: 
“IT leave my soul to God; my body 
to my tribe; my goods to the Church. 
Please, Father, pay a man six pence 
for me. I owe it to him and I do 
not want it to go wrong with me in 
the next world.” The poor body 
lived for a few more days, until the 
priest came and gave him Ohita. 
Then he died. 


The little French woman, Suzanne 
Aubert, matched any Maori with 
courage. There was once a bad up- 
rising of the savages of the north; 
missions were attacked and priests 
were killed. Those who were left 
could not visit their stations be- 
cause of the certainty of extermina- 
tion. Yet the missions sadly need- 
ed attention. Knowing the worst, 
Sister Mary Joseph acted—she went 
to them herself. Now it is a fact 
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that a Maori will not attack a wom- 
an, and relying on this she set out 
through the pathless bush. She 
took with her the blind Peata, for 
Peata could find her way in any for- 
est by feeling, smell and all such in- 
stincts as were native to her. For 
months the two walked through the 
tangle of herbage from one mission 
station to another. Mother com- 
forted, taught, strengthened and 
ministered to the sick until the war 
was over. Tobias and his Angel 
were not more blessed for the two 
did their work and arrived safely 
at their home. 

Always, Sister Mary Joseph gave, 
and gave generously. She gave 
more years than her allotted three- 
score -years-and-ten, for twenty 
more years were added to her tal- 
ent. She came to the year 1928 and 
then she died, at the age of ninety. 

JULIA PEMBER. 


S° thoroughly had the American people been indoctrinated with 
the idea of military necessity that for most of them the state- 


ment that the atomic bomb brought the war to an end more quickly 
and saved thousands of American lives was all the justification 
needed for its use. Atrocity had ceased to be atrocity when it saved 


American lives. Moral sensitivity had become so seared and dead- 
ened that the atrocity of massacring 50,000 human beings created in 
the image of God was hailed as a supreme blessing to mankind. It 
is this moral callousness which makes release of atomic energy so 
ominous for the human race. . . . The idea that some weapons are too 


terrible to be used is dismissed as sentimentalism. 
—Kuimsy Paaz, in The Church, the Gospel and War (New York: Harper & Bros.). 
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By EuPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


WHAT IS TRAGEDY? 


STERDAY, Melpomene came in 

for tea. She’s a lady on the stately 
side but I was interested to note that, 
although her costume conformed to 
the New Look, she had invested it with 
a style all her own. 

“In the first place, I want it under- 
stood,” said she, “that I am not a snob. 
Thank you, no sugar—I read over 
very carefully the article you sent me 
on “Everything Is Poetic” by Brooks 
Atkinson of The New York Times 
(June 6th) in which he says among 
other things, ‘the ancient Greeks re- 
served tragedy for the exclusive use of 
kings, queens and people of rank.’” 

“Isn’t it true?” 

“Of course it is true but not for any 
snobbish reason. First tell me if drama 
isn’t the lucid expression of a spiritual 
struggle and doesn’t lucidity of thought 
require mental discipline and who can 
accomplish that but a man of some 
education? Were there even grade 
schools in classical Greece? Could a 
shepherd have experienced the mental 
anguish of an Oedipus or an Agamem- 
non or even if he had, could he have 
described his emotion? Bring democ- 
racy down to Hamlet. Make the grave 
digger the hero and I can assure you 
that he, being a practical man without 
any of the inhibitions of a sensitive na- 
ture, would have settled the whole af- 
fair by Scene II.—and then where 
would I have come in?” 

“Does that mean, Melpomene, that 
modern tragedy must exclude ll 
heroes without a college degree?” 

“In a way, but what does that mat- 
ter in America where degrees will soon 
be as common as drivers’ licenses? 
Besides your clever playwright knows 
how to skirt the dilemma. When Moss 
Hart chose a boy of twelve for the hero 
of his modern tragedy, Christopher 
Blake, he made the child articulate by 
dramatizing his day dreams. And Eu- 
gene O’Neill—what could be more 


democratic than an Iceman or more 
lowly than some unemployed alco- 
holics in the Bowery? But were these 
human dregs uneducated? Far from 
it. They included a Harvard gradu- 
ate; an ex-officer; an ex-lawyer; an 
ex-general; an ex-newspaper corre- 
spondent. 

“You must admit the Irish write 
about their peasants.” 

“Ah! Irish playwrights have the 
easiest time of it because an Irishman, 
no matter what his economic level or 
his degree of education, has always a 
gift for self-expression. There are 
lots of poor people in Crime and Pun- 
ishment but Dostoevski uses them as 
background for his educated unfortu- 
nates. Gorki in At the Lowest Depths 
depends for what thought there is on 
Luka, the pilgrim. The German 
Hauptmann, attempted a mass drama 
of poor people in The Weavers, but it 
boiled down to a struggle for physical 
subsistence!” 

“You mean it’s only the man who 
doesn’t have to spend all his energy on 
earning his daily bread, who can af- 
ford to have other crises?” 

“That’s about it—may I have some 
more tea?—Elizabethan yokels in 
A Winter’s Tale and As You Like It are 
comfortably close to the earth. Shake- 
speare respected their psychology even 
if he sometimes rarefied their lines. 
Maxwell Anderson did the same thing 
when he held high tragedy under 
Brooklyn Bridge, and the fish peddler’s 
son of Winterset said to his girl, 


‘A white chalice—flower of flame 
That is your face.’ 


Very probably it is just what Mio felt 
even if he’d have been more likely to 
express it as ‘Gee—but you’re. swell!’ 
The Greeks being more direct simply 
chose a hero who could both think and 
speak great lines. So it was really be- 
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cause they were realists and not snobs 
that they featured the upper classes!” 

“And they were also poetically mind- 
ed,” added Melpomene. “We used to 
enjoy beautiful backgrounds. You 
must admit that barroom on the 
Bowery is lacking in fine perspective.” 

“Now you come close to the most 
important point made by Mr. Atkinson 
when he claims that Poetry is the 
transmutation of life and that this be- 
ing so, there can be no subject unsuit- 
able to it. I quote: ‘If a poet is suffi- 
ciently sensitive and imaginative, he 
can make a poem out of anything— 
ugly or painful or beautiful and in- 
spiring.’ 

“But I disagree,” said Melpomene, 
“with that definition of poetry. There 
is something lacking. Poetry is the 
transmutation of life into Beauty.” 

“And what is Beauty?” 

“There lies the crux of the discus- 
sion. Let us say in simplest terms that 
Beauty is wholeness—wholeness like 
the Godhead. The good is beautiful 
because it is fulfillment and unity. Sin 
is disunity and ugliness.” 

“Would it be rude to ask you now— 
what is Tragedy?” 

“That’s fine! You ask me out for 
tea to question my identity!” 

All the same I could see she was 
secretly pleased. “Tragedy,” said Mel- 
pomene, looking like a New Look 
Sarah Siddons, “tragedy is the cleav- 
ing of the Natural Law by or against 
the individual. It is the struggle of 
the good man to preserve the unity of 
his spirit in the midst of physical de- 
feat or the struggle of the sinner 
against his conscience. Great tragedy 
must be poetic because it is centered 
about the wholeness of truth which is 
beauty. If there is no recognition of 
any great underlying law, it reverts to 
a mere study of crime. Richard III. 
is the drama of a highly successful 
criminal but Richmond restores the 
unity which Richard had destroyed. 
Macbeth falls to MacDuff. Faustus is 
triumphant in life but has to face 
eternity.” 

“In other words the poet when he 
writes about ugliness and sin also in- 
evitably shows it to be just a mis- 
placed segment in a vast design?” 

She nodded. 

“Do you suppose,” I asked, “that 
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Matthew Arnold could have had this in 
mind when he wrote in a passage of 
his Essays in Criticism, quoted by a 
correspondent to Mr. Atkinson in The 
Times, that there are certain situations 
from which no poetical enjoyment can 
be derived? I quote: ‘When they oc- 
cur in actual life they are painful not 
tragic; the representation of them in 
poetry is painful too.’ 

“Yes, I think I understand what Ar- 
nold means. Suppose we take St. Joan 
as a graphic example. Say a play was 
written about her which concentrated 
on the agony of her flesh at the stake— 
that would be painful. But when in- 
stead of that the playwright rises with 
Joan’s spirit high above the flames— 
that is tragedy at its noblest. And I 
like to feel that nobleness, not in its 
vulgar sense, is one of my preroga- 
tives.” 

“Does this mean, Melpomene, that 
you endorse Matthew Arnold as your 
spokesman?” 

“As a poet, yes. As a moralist isn’t 
he inclined to be a bit smug? As I re- 
member in his essay on Shelley, he 
was as much shocked by Shelley the 
husband as Maurois was enchanted 
with Shelley the lover, and both of 
them lost sight of Shelley the poet.” 

“It took Francis Thompson to ap- 
preciate the poet Shelley but Thomp- 
son was very humble and a sinner. Do 
you object to sinners?” 

“Where would I be without them? 
Believe me I’m no more didactic than 
snobbish. All I ask of the twentieth 
century is please not to try to en- 
mesh me in a shroud of pathology. Let 
poets write of life at its best and its 
worst; of men of high or low degree; 
of saints or sinners, if only they don’t 
call the study of a diseased and per- 
verted mind a tragedy.” 

I jumped up from my seat. “Then 
you’ve guessed why I wanted so much 
to see you?” 

“TI guessed it as soon as I received 
your invitation. There’s nothing like 
a discussion to clarify ideas. Has it 
clarified any of the objections I be- 
lieve you had to Mr. Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ prize play, A Streetcar Named 
Desire?” 

“Thank you, it has. Your defini- 
tions of drama and tragedy include the 
spiritual struggle ‘of a rational man or 
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woman but Blanche du Bois in Street- 
car is incapabe of regaining any whole- 
ness of spirit because her reason has 
begun to fail before the rise of the first 
curtain. The play continues as the 
clinical history of her progressive neu- 
rosis and, I’m told from a psychiatric 
point of view, is surprisingly accurate. 
Anyway the action centers on her dis- 
eased desires and I really believe Mr. 
Matthew Arnold rang the gong when 
he describes as inevitably morbid, ‘the 
continuous state of mental distress in 
which there is everything to be en- 
dured and nothing to be done.’ I see 
now why the play is painful instead of 
tragic because it is completely con- 
fined to the physical plane.” 

“How do the enthusiasts for Mr. Wil- 
liams explain that?” asked Melpomene. 

“They tell me that it is life and it is 
real. Yet I wonder if realism shouldn’t 
be more concerned with average events 
and people, because no one can say 
that it is an everyday occurrence for 
a young man to rape his sister-in-law 
the night his first child is being born. 
Mr. Williams also makes a great point 
of his two girls having come of a dis- 
tinguished family, but never shows a 
trace of it in their manners or cus- 
toms. His greatest success with real- 
ism seems to be the proximity of the 
plumbing.” 

“A detail that doesn’t interest me,” 
said Melpomene rising. “Mr. Williams’ 
play may have good writing, expert 
direction and some excellent acting 
but both Thalia and I hope that next 
season the Pulitzer Prize jury may find 
something we can read with joy on 
Olympus.” 


Howpy, Mr. Ice!—The title may be 
obnoxious but this sixth show of 
Sonja Henie’s is the best for years and 
the only one which measures up pic- 
torially with the first, designed by Bel 
Geddes who, it is said, blithely ignored 
the skaters and covered most of the 
ice with colossal sets. The décor, now 
more practical, is also far less banal 
than it has been in succeeding years; 
the skating seems swifter and more 
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facile and on a broader scale of de- 
sign. Baxter’s entrance as Mercury 
when he skims downwards from Olym- 
pian heights is breath taking. So is 
the whole dance. I say dance because 
as yet no word has been coined to de- 
scribe this new art form of ballet- 
patineur, an art which now includes 
the whole personnel of the chorus, 
each one of whom not so long ago 
would have been considered unusual. 

One of the most effective chorus 
numbers is the huge human pinwheel, 
golden and whirling, which the indi- 
vidual skaters join as it spins around 
with a timing so precise and so accu- 
rate, as to challenge the unchallenge- 
able Rockettes. To enumerate the 
dizzy succession of ice-ballets is diffi- 
cult. They include everything from a 
Christmas card to a Calypso in the 
dark; Thanksgiving with turkeys and 
pilgrims; Easter Flowers; rr ag 
Beauty in a nice medieval setting; a 
circus and a jazz number in which 
Rudy Richards does all the rhythms 
on skates. 

Freddie Trenkler is back again, of 
course, with all his old tricks. Eleanor 
Seigh from the Olympic Team has an 
almost unreal security and sense of 
balance. The décor is by Bruno Maine 
of Radio City with costumes by Liv- 
ingston and Kuhn, and effective chore- 
ography by Catherine Littlefield. 

The one depressing feature is the 
little Himalayan black bear, Snookums, 
who skates unhappily about and obvi- 
ously resents being there at all. He 
seemed to be waiting for someone to 
recite Ralph Hodgson’s lines: 


°T would ring the bell of Heaven the 
wildest peal for years 

If Parson lost his senses and people 
came to their’s 

And he and they together knelt down 
with angry prayers 

For tamed and shabby tigers and danc- 
ing dogs and bears. 


I wish poor Snookums could enjoy 
himself with his audience——At City 
Center. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1944 


Harvey.—Am thinking it is about 
time to see it again.—At the Forty- 
eighth Street. 


March, 1946 


Born YESTERDAY.—Rowdy farce with 
witty idea—At the Lyceum. 


July 


Anniz Get Your Gun.—Doing just 
as well overseas, even without Ethel 
Merman.—At the Imperial. 


January, 1947 


Finian’s_ Rarnsow.—Musical mix- 
ture of fancy and racism with one very 
stupid joke and good dancing. All new 
principals since our review.—At the 
Forty-sixth Street. 


November 


Tue Herress.—Fine Jed Harris pro- 
duction of an excellent stage version of 
Henry James’ Washington Square.— 
At the Biltmore. 


CoMMAND Decision.—Crashing 
drama of a G. H. Q. dilemma in our 
Bombardment Division in England. 
Splendid cast but some profanity.—At 
the Fulton, 


HieH Button SHoes.—Agreeable 
musical of Rutgers College, New Jer- 
sey, with Jerome Robbins’ funniest 
ballet.—At the Shubert. 


January, 1948 


A SrreetcarR NAMED Degsire.—Insan- 
ity, rape, perversion are included in 
Tennessee Williams’ play which was 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize—At the 
Barrymore. 

February 


ANGEL IN THE WINGS.—Delightfully 
funny miniature revue with the Hart- 
mans.—At the Coronet. 


March 


STRANGE BEDFELLOWsS.—Suffragettes 
in San Francisco are the mainspring 


of a farce which starts out very well 
and ends very bawdily.—At the Mor- 
osco. 


Maxe Mine MANHATTAN.—Undistin- 
guished musical of New York with 
pleasant sets of local scenes and a new 
comedian—Sid Caesar.—At the Broad- 
hurst. 


April 


Mr. Roserts.—It is too bad that this 
drama of life on a freighter in the 
Pacific had to be so ribald. It is a mas- 
terpiece of acting and direction and 
the story is honest and very touching. 
Henry Fonda is Mr. Roberts. Joshua 
Logan is both coauthor and director.— 
At the Alvin. 


THe RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE.—Jean 
Paul Sartre’s ugly drama of a lynching 
and so offensive in the scene with the 
heroine that this reviewer walked out. 
Preceded by Thornton Wilder’s de- 
= The Happy Journey.—At the 

ort, 


June 


Insmwe U. S. A.—Having started off 
with the title, Messrs. Dietz and 
Schwartz have scattered their sketches 
over the continent with Beatrice Lillie 
appearing in Pittsburgh, Albuquerque 
and on Plymouth Rock. Jack Haley 
shares the laughs with her and Valerie 
Bettis scores with her dancing. The 
décor is by Lemuel Ayers.—At the 
Century. 


THE PLAyY’s THE THING.—Very amus- 
ing revival, with Louis Calhern, of 
Molnar’s sophisticated and witty com- 
edy. Entire cast is moving out to Cen- 
tral City Festival, Colorado, from July 
28th to August 18th—then returns to 
the Booth. 

Jaly 


BALLET BaLiaps.—Completely de- 
lightful new form of musical by John 
La Touche and Jerome Moross first 
produced at the Experimental Theater 
and opened too late on Broadway to 
have a backlog against the dog days. 
Should survive the summer and storm 
the winter season.—At The Music Boz. 
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THE CHASM BETWEEN 


THERE is a deep theological cleavage, 
in the realm of purely theological con- 
troversy, between Catholics on the one 
hand, and evangelical Protestants on 
the other, about the nature of the 
church itself. In a sense, the Protes- 
tant position is somewhat akin to that 
of the secularists, but not altogether. 
The traditional Protestant position, in 
theory, was that the church is a purely 
invisible society, composed of the 
saved, or of the Elect, or of believers, 
but not really a true society existing 
where it can be seen in the world. In 
practice, of course, this position has 
long been abandoned. “Organized re- 
ligion” (a church) is the standard 


ecclesiastical definition, even among 
Protestants. 

The secularists, however, adhered to 
the idea of an invisible church, and 
developed it into the concept of re- 
ligion as a purely interior and subjec- 


tive attitude. One was free or not, 
even before God, to take or leave re- 
ligion, as one happened to feel about 
the matter; as far as joining any visi- 
ble society called the church was con- 
cerned, one was also free to join or 
not, not only before the state but even 
in conscience before God. In other 
words, it was not only freedom of re- 
ligion (before the state), but freedom 
from religion (before God), that was 
claimed. Most of the secularists have 
chosen and proclaimed both of these 
freedoms, and in fact freely confused 
one with the other. The church is, 
therefore, a voluntary society only, and 
for this reason the state is indifferent 
to any church, from a theological 
premise. Thomas Jefferson, as a Deist, 
had worked himself into this attitude. 
Believing Protestants cannot really ac- 
cept this position, however much they 
may seem to adopt it in the church- 
and-state controversy. However, the 
rationalistic liberal Protestantism of 
the nineteenth century comes very 
close to accepting it. This so-called 
modernism is an effective solvent of 


anything like a collective worship or 
profession of faith. But again, it must 
be reiterated, it is a theological posi- 
tion, not a political one. 

Between this Protestant theory of 
the church, whether traditional or 
rationalistic, and the Catholic position, 
there is a deep and unbridgeable re- 
ligious chasm. To the Catholic, the 
Church is a visible, organized, and 
hierarchical society, tracing its exist- 
ence, its spiritual jurisdiction over its 
members, and its orders back to Christ 
Himself, who founded it and chose the 
Apostles to administer it and through 
it to carry on His divine mission. It 
is, therefore, a public society, and, like 
the state, what is technically called a 
“perfect” society, one that has within 
itself all the means to attain its par- 
ticular end. 

Protestants do not accept this doc- 
trine about the church. Indeed, the 
original “protest” (whence their 
name) was precisely against this doc- 
trine of a living visible church, as the 
divinely authorized interpreter of the 
teachings of Christ. 

This theological interlude is intro- 
duced here because of its capital im- 
portance to the general subject we are 
discussing. At first glance it may not 
seem to have any relevance to the 
question, for instance, of a Supreme 
Court decision on a bus fare or released 
time. But it has a deep relevance. It 
raises, indeed, the question of the com- 
petence of the Supreme Court to base 
a decision on a theological doctrine 
about the nature of a church. For this 
is precisely what has been asked. 
Moreover, the theological doctrine in 
question is one which very many Prot- 
estants are unable to accept, if they 
really see the implications of it for 
their own churches. Thus, we see that 
there exists a deep theological cleavage 
between Catholics and Protestants on 
the one hand, and between different 
groups of Protestants on the other. If 
the Court were to adopt one of these 
conflicting doctrines, and make it the 
basis of a decision or a dissent, it 
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would be departing from the compe- 
tence of our state, and, in effect, mak- 
ing that very establishment of religion 
which is forbidden by the First 
Amendment. 

—From The First Freedom. By Writrrip 
Parsons, S.J. (New York: The Declan X. Mc- 
Mullen Co., Inc.). Copyright, 1948. 
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A Demon Loose 


Kari HavusHoFrer’s contribution to 
the Nazi revolution was considerable 
and may be divided into two cate- 
gories: his academic teaching and his 
political activities. His theories and 
writings were undoubtedly vague, 
often unintelligible because of the spe- 
cial language he used, and frequently 
conformed to the tradition cultivated 
by too many self-conscious German in- 
tellectuals for whom depth and intel- 
ligibility are contradictory terms... . 
But beneath the mass of verbiage con- 
tained in the forty published volumes 
and four hundred essays, articles, lec- 
tures, and reviews Haushofer had pro- 
duced since 1919 reposed a provoca- 
tive theory of territorial expansion 
which, in essence, was simply an apol- 
ogy for international theft, prepared 
in advance of the event.... 

As pivot of his indoctrination, Haus- 
hofer resurrected the graphic “Heart- 
land” theory of Sir Halford Mackinder, 
the British geographer, who warned 
unheeding statesmen as far back as 
1904, and again in 1919, and finally 
in 1944, that the power which con- 
trolled the great inner reaches of 
Eurasia—a space now roughly synony- 
mous with Soviet Russia—could one 
day rule the world, His argument 
ended with the oft-repeated warning: 
“Who rules East Europe commands 
the Heartland; who rules the Heartland 
commands the World Island; who 
rules the World Island commands the 
world.” 

This formula was Mackinder’s way 
of expressing a basic geographic con- 
ception: the three continents, Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, constitute the great 
central unit of the land mass of the 
earth, a mammoth island set in oceans 
which of themselves cover some 75 
per cent of the surface of the earth. 
The minor land units—the Western 


Hemisphere, Australia, et cetera—are 
appendages, as it were, supplemental 
to this World Island of the Eastern 
Hemisphere, The key to the World 
Island, he maintained, was the inner 
area which extends roughly from the 
Himalayas to the Arctic Ocean, and 
from the Volga to the Yangtze, stretch- 
ing 2,500 miles east and west, another 
2,500 miles north and south. Invul- 
nerable to sea power because of its 
inland position, this Heartland could, 
if properly developed and organized 
militarily, become the seat and pivot 
of effective world power. It was a 
challenging vision not lost on Haus- 
hofer; control and organization of 
this strategic area became thereafter 
the central theme of his geopolitics, ... 

Within the framework of the greater 
feat of salesmanship accomplished by 
the promotion of National Socialism 
from a bare idea in the brain of a few 
nobodies in a Munich beer hall until 
its final evolution into an empire 
greater than that of Genghis Kahn, the 
stimulation of geographical conscious- 
ness in the German people was one of 
the most amazing intellectual phe- 
nomena of the times. The spurious 
science gave respectability to a con- 
spiracy and functioned in the forma- 
tion of an elite for Hitlerite Germany 
in much the same manner as the twin 
hypotheses of class warfare and dia- 
lectical materialism had served in 
rationalizing Communism for Soviet 
Russia. Geopolitics furnished an al- 
legedly scientific basis and justification 
for an international brigandage and 
was eventyally utilized by Hitler to 
warrant military aggression, Though 
it may have been “the greatest hoax of 
the century,” it was serious business 
in quarters where it counted most— 
in Nazi Germany. Advertisements and 
notices of Haushofer’s books appeared 
in German newspapers comparing his 
writings to the works of Machiavelli, 
Kant, and Darwin.... 

We were told by Albrecht Haushofer 
that his father had set a demon loose 
in the world by tampering with a Pan- 
dora’s box. It took the combined 
might of the United Nations to seal 
that evil spirit up again at a cost of 
more than twenty-two millions of dead 
men, wrecked lives, and displaced 
persons, not to mention a continent in 
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ruins. But victory once achieved, a 
new claimant for the hegemony of Eu- 
rope now stands, armed cap-a-pie, at 
the threshold of the West. No obitu- 
ary of German geopolitics can — at 
least with intellectual honesty—ignore 
the reincarnation of its spirit in a very 
virile successor. Having achieved 
domination of the Heartland, Soviet 
Russia, with genuine geopolitical fore- 
sight, is now steadily compensating 
for a deficiency in Mackinder’s cele- 
brated theory of power. The coming 
of an air age has modified but not 
wholly cancelled out the remarkably 
prophetic analysis of the British geog- 
rapher. What remained for Soviet 
Russia to accomplish, after consolida- 
tion of land power in central and east- 
ern Europe, was to gain control of 
coastal bases in marginal lands on the 
rim of the World Island, where sea 
power and land-based air power can 
be created in an outer ring of defen- 
sive and offensive installations. That 
is precisely what is going on slowly 
but surely under the very eyes of a 
disconcerted and apparently helpless 
world. 

Total Power: A Footnote to History. 
By Eomunp A. Watsn, S.J. Copyright 1946, 
1948 by Edmund A. Walsh, S.J. Reprinted by 
oe ny. of Doubleday & Co., Inc., Garden 





THe NATuRE oF COMMUNISM 


CoMMUNISM has an appeal prin- 
cipally to two classes: the naive and 
the frustrated who believe that com- 
munism is interested in the poor and 
the workers. This appeal does not last 
long when they come to know either 
the philosophy of Communism or its 
actual practice, which results in the 
diffusion of chaos created by a dic- 
tatorship over the proletariat. They 
then reject it as opposed to right, rea- 
son and decency. That is why the 
Communist Party has such a rapid 
turnover, reaching as high as 40 per 
cent within a few years. At one time, 
those who liked the Nazis joined the 
party because the Soviets made a 
treaty with the Nazis. Later when the 
Soviets broke with the Nazis, the Nazi- 
loving group left and other groups 
joined. As knowledge grows among 
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men of good will, Communism be- 
comes less satisfying. 

The Papal Encyclical on Communism 
mentions the alluring promises of 
Communism as one of the easons for 
its success. “How is it possible that 
such a system, long since rejected sci- 
entifically and now proved erroneous 
by experience, how is it, We ask, that 
such a system could spread so rapidly 
in all parts of the world? The explan- 
ation lies in the fact that too few have 
been able to grasp the nature of Com- 
munism. The majority instead suc- 
cumb to its deception, skillfully con- 
cealed by the most extravagant prom- 
ises. By pretending to desire only the 
betterment of the condition of the 
working classes, by urging the removal 
of the very real abuses chargeable to 
the liberalistic economic order, and 
by demanding a more equitable dis- 
tribution of this world’s goods (objec- 
tives entirely and undoubtedly legiti- 
mate), the Communist takes advantage 
of the present worldwide economic 
crisis to draw into the sphere of his 
influence even those sections of the 
populace which on principle reject all 
forms of materialism and terrorism. 

. Thus the Communist ideal wins 
over many of the better-minded mem- 
bers of the community. These in turn 
become the apostles of the movement 
among the younger intelligentsia who 
are still too immature to recognize the 
intrinsic errors of the system. ... 

Toward the deluded people who be- 
lieve the lies of Communism there must 
be on our part a recognition of their 
good instincts and their passion for 
social justice. Deluded though they 
are, they are nevertheless unconscious 
and involuntary instruments of the 
Holy Spirit. Our task must be to edu- 
cate the naive, for as their attachment 
to Communism grows in ignorance, so 
will it decrease with education. They 
must be shown that their basic craving 
for community and social amelioration 
are better served within the framework 
of democracy and the fellowship of a 
redeented society where reigns: the 
spirit of Love sent to us by the Father 
and Son. 

—From Communism and the Conscience of 
the West. By pg J. Sueen (New York and 


Indianapolis; The Bobbs-Merrill £0). $2.50. 
Copyright, 1948, by Fulton J. 





Foreign Periodicals 


WALLED ABouT wITH GoD 


Very occasionally in a life-time one 
is privileged to meet people whose per- 
sonality it would be almost platitudi- 
nous to describe as remarkable. The 
striking thing about them is a peculiar 
quality of greatness which it is diffi- 
cult at first to define. One recognizes 
at once that this quality is not tied up 
with their ability, say, in athletics, or 
as business men, at school, in a profes- 
sion or in any other such category. 
They may have marked ability in these 
fields or they may not. That is irrele- 
vant. They may be rich or they may 
be poor. That, too, is irrelevant. The 
quality I have in mind is something 
independent of wealth and poverty, 
birth, rank and profession. It goes 
much deeper. It is something peculiar 
to a man as a man, irrespective of any 
special, accidental gift he may have. 
Further analysis reveals in those who 
possess it a calmness, a certain tran- 
a peacefulness 


quillity of purpose, 
which comes to them, not because they 
are running away from the world, nor 
because they are drifting along with 


the tide of events. On the contrary 
these men are plunged often into a 
life of great activity, and, far from 
swimming with the tide, spend most of 
their active days fighting hard against 
it. The peace they possess is not the 
sloth which creeps over the lazy and 
the drifters; it is the possession of 
those whose lives are driven by the 
great activity of living responsibly, and 
in accordance with the truth. Peace is 
the tranquillity of order: the calm 
steadiness in well-doing which is the 
mark of those who base their lives on 
the truth, and take as the first rule of 
their conduct God’s instruction in their 
regard. When you have the good for- 
tune to meet one of these outstanding 
men of peace, you are meeting some- 
one who possesses, to an extraordinary 
degree, something which is common 
to all Christians who order their lives 
in accordance with essential purpose, 
who recognize that their primary obli- 


gation is to the truth. Their peaceful 
lives, freely and _ responsibly set 
along God’s way, are microcosms of 
what the whole of society would be if 
it were made up of those who put first 
things first, at no matter what cost to 
themselves. 

—Pavut Crane, S.J., in The Month (London), 
May, 1948. 
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Wuy Nor A MIRAcLe? 


THE world having reached what is 
demonstrably a climax of failure, can 
it not logically be deduced that a really 
great revolution is being thereby set in 
motion which is to convert political 
man from his motive of shortsighted 
materialism into enlightenment and 
good sense? We need hardly worry 
about the supply of imperfections run- 
ning out in the world and thus depriv- 
ing the individual soul of the chal- 
lenges and spurs it needs for its ad- 
vancement. And it is intelligent to be- 
lieve that the world does advance, as 
the tide advances, despite the periodic 
ebbs such as we at this time experience 
in the general fall of moral standards 
throughout the world. 

If we seriously imagine that there 
is going to be a revolution in diplo- 
matic practice, that the effect of the 
mess traditionally produced by inter- 
national diplomacy is to persuade the 
Powers to abandon their technique of 
beating each other to the spoils and to 
adopt instead a motive of unselfishness, 
decency and charity towards each 
other—if we dream such dreams, we 
shall perhaps be accused of running 
wildly ahead of the fair. 

Yet all the big things in human his- 
tory must have sounded unlikely in 
advance of the event. To the Jews, 
who then as now took a prominent part 
in world disturbances, the advent of 
Christ Himself, though their own 
prophets had foretold it, appeared to 
be so unbelievable that they did duly 
disbelieve it, and, what is still more 
crea today persist in disbeliev- 
ng. 





FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Hence, at least in part, the peculiar 
history of the Jews in a world that 
gives them no home, and the peculiar 
nature of the Jewish contributions to 
the sum of human misfortune. 

It is not beyond the range of im- 
aginative intelligence to concede at 
least the possibility that the world 
again to-day is in the throes of some 
big event. The end of the world, which 
is the burden of some of the resultant 
speculation, is a theory and a pros- 
pect which leads us into deep waters, 
into which those of a humble, simple 
and restrained turn of mind do not 
plunge. 

But miracle is so ordinary a factor 
in our human affairs that it is not dif- 
ficult even for matter-of-fact humdrum 
people to contemplate in a matter-of- 
fact spirit the quite feasible possibility 
that these monstrous portents of a 
troubled world may herald, almost of 
necessity must herald, a revolution in 
the hearts of men; which is a healthier 
line of speculation perhaps than that 
which seeks to penetrate the impene- 
trable about God’s plan for the allotted 
span in the world’s existence. 

The world is in a hopeless case, 
short of miracle. Then why not a mir- 
acle? To pray for the miracle and to 
believe in it is to bring it nearer: and 
such a miracle, the radical change of 
heart in the motive of public affairs 
is the only thing that can save us from 
indiscriminate and impartial disaster: 
the miracle of a spiritual revolution in 
the world. 

—Geronce Giascow in The Catholic Times, 
London, June 18, 1948. 
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Tue MATRIX OF RELIGION 


Tue older members of the pres- 
ent generation have experienced two 
world wars, with all their horrors and 
ordeals, and the second unveiled a pic- 
ture of man which is terrifying to the 
utmost. That indomitable confidence 
in automatic human progress which 
our fathers and grandfathers still cher- 
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ished is reduced to a belief in man’s 
ability to achieve complete self-de- 
struction. The general anxiety and 
growing apprehension of a possible 
end of this world is surely nourished 
by the experiences of the war and 
post-war events; but these facts did not 
cause those feelings, whose roots lie 
much deeper. The world wars were 
but one symptom of this. The real 
meaning of this general bewilderment 
and anxiety is the fact that men feel 
more and more clearly that they have 
come to an end with all their wisdom, 
with freedom, autonomy, self-reliance 
and progress, and that they are thrown 
back into a condition which was con- 
temptuously called the matrix of re- 
ligion some time ago. Men had, how- 
ever, to give up this arrogance, and 
find themselves now in a state of com- 
plete solitude, unprotected and shel- 
terless, similar to that state of mankind 
which some students of comparative 
religion assume to have been the in- 
itial stage of humanity, from which 
the impulses towards religion were to 
be traced. 

Professor Michael Pfliegler, of Vien- 
na University, concludes his recent 
book, Die religiédse Situation, with 
the following words: “We have the 
chance now to realize for ourselves 
how sacred such a state of destitution 
can be, and to accept it as a grace of 
God. It may be that this is the last 
grace offered to mankind. There is 
now a general opening to and a readi- 
ness for faith. It is at first only a gen- 
eral atmosphere, beyond desires or ex- 
pectations or resistance. But still, there 
it is, and it is general, and we all are 
living in this atmosphere; we all—be- 
lievers, seekers and _ unbelievers— 
breathe the same air. An hour has 
come in which we feel more strongly 
than ever that God is looking at us and 
waiting. We have to answer for our 
lives in this hour. The responsibility 
is great, since this hour is but one and 
only one in time.” 


—Watrer C. Baeirenrertp, in The Tablet 
(London), March 27, 1948. 





Recent Events 


CARDINALS RELIEVED OF DUTIES 


An interesting change in the ages-old 
status of certain Italian cardinals was 
announced late in June. The six high- 
est-ranking cardinals will no longer ad- 
minister the seven ancient dioceses 
which were formed around the city of 
Rome. Formerly the cardinals had 
used auxiliary bishops to take care of 
the ordinary affairs of these dioceses 
but yet they found it necessary to de- 
vote much time to the larger matters 
requiring decisions. Now the cardinals 
will retain only a formal title to the 
dioceses and the bishops will have full 
control. Cardinal Tisserant, Bishop of 
Santa Rufina, will thus be able to dele- 
gate his responsibilities in that diocese 
to a lesser bishop and will be free to 
give his time and attention to Vatican 
activity in Russian-occupied areas. 
Cardinal Marchetti-Selvaggiani, Bishop 
of Frascati, will be free to give all his 


time to the Congregation of the Holy 
Office. Rumors still persist in Rome to 
the effect that the Pope will soon raise 
the number of Cardinals to 100, but of 
course these rumors are nothing more 
than pure conjectures. 
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DEATH OF GEORGES BERNANOS 


The French essayist and novelist, 
Georges Bernanos, died in the Amer- 
ican Hospital in Neuilly, Paris, on July 
5th. He was a distinguished Catholic 
author but at the same time a stern 
critic of various Catholic personalities 
and practices. 

Born in Paris on February 20, 1888, 
he spent the greater part of his child- 
hood in the little village of Fressin in 
Pas de Calais. His family originally 
came from Spain but young Georges 
was profoundly and totally French in 
spirit. He was instructed by the Jesu- 
its at Vaugirard College, being a class- 
mate of General De Gaulle. Later he 
attended the University of Paris and 
l'Institut Catholique, 


In 1926 he published his first work, 
Sous le Soleil de Satan. It showed 
promise of the keen psychological an- 
alysis and preoccupation with the 
problem of sin which marked his later 
works. While living in the Balearic 
Islands in 1936 he came into contact 
with the Spanish Revolution. This bit- 
ter experience resulted in the publica- 
tion of the Diary of My Times which 
assailed Catholics for espousing the 
cause of Franco. Another noteworthy 
volume of Bernanos was his Diary of 
a Country Priest. This won for him 
in 1936 the Grand Prix du Roman of 
the French Academy. Titles of his 
other books are: Joy, The Large Ceme- 
teries Under the Moon, The Open 
Mind, Plea for Liberty, France Against 
the Robots. 

He became so pessimistic about 
France that he left his country in 1937 
and went to Brazil, not returning until 
1946. History will judge his greatness 
as a novelist. A certain bitterness 
seems to mar the spiritual message of 
his writings, but perhaps it is merely 
a sign of his profound sense of sin. 
Georges Bernanos is survived by his 
widow, three sons and three daugh- 
ters. 
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WARNING TO CATHOLIC INTERFAITH 
MEDDLERS 


On June 5th the Holy Office issued 
a stern warning to Catholics to beware 
of excess in their joint meetings with 
non-Catholics. In certain places in the 
United States, Germany and Switzer- 
land, Catholics had apparently been 
holding mixed religious meetings in 
violation of Canon Law and without 
the permission of the Holy See. The 
admonition states that, according to 
Canon 1325-paragraph 3, both laity 
and clergy are forbidden to be present 
at mixed religious meetings. The 
bishops of the various dioceses are 
therefore to see to the exact observance 
of this canon. 
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RECENT EVENTS 


So-called “ecumenical” meetings 
were specially cited by the admonition 
as dangerous occasions. Laity and 
clergy are strongly forbidden to attend 
such conferences. In August 135 Prot- 
estant and Orthodox churches will 
hold an Ecumenical Conference at Am- 
sterdam: it will be, no doubt, the most 
important attempt in history to bring 
about a reunion of all Christendom. 
Catholics are, by the words of this 
admonition of the Holy Office, not to 
sponsor or to participate in this Con- 
ference. “Since indeed in both of the 
aforesaid meetings and outside of 
them, acts of mixed worship have fre- 
quently been held, all are again 
warned that any ‘communicatio in 
sacris’ is entirely forbidden accord- 
ing to the norms of canons 1248 and 
731-paragraph 2.” 

It is understood that the Vatican will 
send an “official observer” to the Am- 
sterdam Conference but he will not ap- 
pear to argue the Catholic case nor to 
take part in the religious ceremonies. 
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SELECTIVE SERVICE EXEMPTIONS 
Tue Selective Service Act of 1948, 


now national law, exempts duly or- 
dained ministers of religion and young 
men pursuing full-time courses of study 
looking to ordination. However all 
men between the ages of nineteen and 
twenty-five must register. The Presi- 
dent is also authorized to defer from 
training those “whose activity in 
study, research, or medical, scientific, 
or other endeavors is found to be nec- 
essary to the maintenance of the na- 
tional health, safety or interest.” 
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DgaTH oF Basit Harris 


On June 18th Basil Harris, chairman 
of the Board of the United States Lines, 
died at Harkness Pavilion, Manhattan, 
after a short illness. He was 58 years 
old. Mr. Harris was known to be one 
of the most generous of contemporary 
contributors to Catholic causes. He ac- 
companied Cardinal Pacelli when the 
latter toured America before his eleva- 
tion to the Papacy. At that time he was 
already a member of the Order of the 
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Knights of Malta. Mr. Harris did not 
confine his charities to Catholic or- 
ganizations. One of his last projects 
was the American Silent Guest Com- 
mittee which solicited aid for starving 
Europeans. He was always interested 
in promoting boys’ clubs and built 
several large schools in various parts 
of the country as well as a gymnasium 
for boys in New Rochelle. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Mary Dempsey Har- 
ris, and two sons, Dr. Basil Harris and 
Richard L. Harris. 
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The Nation BANNED 


On June 8th the Board of Superin- 
tendents of the New York City schools 
voted not to re-subscribe to The Nation 
magazine. The source of dissatisfac- 
tion was the publication in that maga- 
zine of twelve articles by Paul Blan- 
shard, all attacks on the Catholic 
Church. Dr. William Jansen, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, said: “A child’s re- 
ligion is a sacred thing between him- 
self and his parents and we have no 
right to put into the hands of one pu- 
pil a magazine article attacking the re- 
ligion of his classmate.” 

The decision of the Board of Super- 
intendents was later approved by the 
Board of Education. James Marshall, 
chairman of the Board, called special 
attention to the cartoons accompany- 
ing the articles. He said that they were 
the same type as those found in the 
Russian Anti-Religious Museum in 
Kiev. 

Paul Blanshard took the opportunity 
to use the ban on The Nation as a proof 
that the American bishops can exer- 
cise pressure on educators, asserting 
among other things that “the Catholic 
Hierarchy in its Canon Law teaches 
that it is a sin for a Catholic to marry 
a Protestant or a Jew.” 

The ban by the Board of Education 
did not go unnoticed. Freda Kirch- 
wey, editor and publisher of The 
Nation, announced on July 8th that a 
special committee had been formed to 
fight for restoration of the magazine 
to the schools. Archibald MacLeish, 
former Assistant Secretary of State, is 
chairman of the Committee. Miss 
Kirchwey has also enlisted the support 
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of seventy members of the New York 
University School of Education and 
representatives of various organiza- 
tions of the nature of the American 
Civil Liberties Union. A message sent 
to the school officials by the members 
of the New York University faculty 
declared: “The board’s action puts all 
non-Catholics on notice that they must 
defend their liberties. It will generate 
a wave of reprisals and intolerance. 
It places the (Roman Catholic) Church 
in the untenable position of appearing 
to refuse to tolerate any criticism of 
the policies of its officials.” 
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AtTTack ON McCoLLuM CasE DECISION 


The July issue of the Journal of the 
American Bar Association contains an 
article casting serious doubt on the 
validity of the Supreme Court decision 
in the McCollum case. The Court in 
that case ruled that religious teaching 
may not be imparted in public schools 
on the ground that such teaching 
would tend to break down the “wall 
of separation” between Church and 
State erected by the First Amendment. 

The Bar Association Journal sug- 


gests that the decision actually denied 
the “free exercise of religion” guaran- 


teed by the First Amendment. “The 
McCollum case may be one of those 
fateful decisons which is ignored at 
the time and regretted in the future.” 
After recounting innumerable exam- 
ples from past and present history to 
show a regular American policy of 
Federal aid to religion, the Journal 
concludes: “The traditionally religious 
sanctions of our law, life and govern- 
ment are challenged by a philosophy 
and a judicial propensity which de- 
serves the careful thought and concern 
of lawyers and people.” 

Meanwhile it was announced in Al- 
bany, June 17th, that a brief defend- 
ing the constitutionality of the “re- 
leased-time” program had been filed by 
Charles H. Tuttle on behalf of the 
Greater New York Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee on Released Time. The case 
was instituted originally by Joseph E. 
Lewis, president of the Freethinkers 
Society, to ban “released time” in New 
York City in accord with the decision 
in the McCollum case. 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


PARTISANS SUE FATHER LOMBARDI 


The Rev. Ricardo Lombardi, S.J., 
whose inspired oratory played such a 
large part in the defeat of the Commu- 
nists at the recent elections in Italy, 
has been sued by the Partisans. Up to 
now he has been immune to attack be- 
cause he did not directly attack the 
Communists but preached a world 
based on justice and Christian moral- 
ity. During the recent observation in 
Rome of the feast of the Most Pure 
Heart of Mary, Father Lombardi al- 
legedly claimed that those guilty of 
fratricidal fights in Italy on April 25, 
1945, should be considered murderers. 
This was the date of the German 
capitulation. In Catholic circles it has 
been said that the Communist Parti- 
sans committed many murders during 
the disorders of that day. 
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NATIONALIZATION OF CHURCH SCHOOLS 


In the latter part of June the Com- 
munist- controlled Hungarian parlia- 
ment adopted legislation nationalizing 
the church schools in Hungary, more 
than fifty per cent of which are Catho- 
lic. The total number of schools taken 
over by the State is 5,437. Joseph Car- 
dinal Mindszenty, Primate of Hungary, 
has declared that the Church will not 
come to terms with the Communist 
government unless the recently-enact- 
ed school legislation is suspended. The 
government has warned the Cardinal 
not to deliver any more public talks 
on the school question, but this at- 
tempt to “muzzle” the great prelate 
will be as futile as the same attempt 
on the part of the Nazis. 

The opposition to the legislation was 
led in Parliament by Rev. Mother Mal- 
gorzata Szlachta, Superior of one of 
the religious orders in Hungary and 
member of the Hungarian Parliament 
for the last twenty-five years. Dur- 
ing the discussions of the bill, she 
demanded that a United Nations Com- 
mission be invited to Hungary to in- 
vestigate the question of religious free- 
dom. This was greeted with a frantic 
attack from the Communist majority. 
They deprived her of her mandate 
for one year because she had “offend- 
ed against Hungarian democracy.” 





New Books 


Total Power. 


By Edmund A. Walsh, S.J.—The Good Pagan’s Failure. By 


Rosalind Murray.—The Forsaken Fountain. Same Author.—The True Concept 
of Literature. By Austin J. App.—A House in Chicago. By Olivia Howard Dun- 
bar.—The Gilgamesh Epic and Old Testament Parallels. By Alexander Heidel. 


—The Goebbels Diaries, 1942-1943. 


By Paul Joseph Goebbels. 


Edited and 


Translated by Louis P. Lochner.—The Masquerade in Spain. By Charles Foltz, 
Jr.—Book of Psalms in Latin and English. By Ronald Knox.—Shannon’s Way. 
By A. J. Cronin.—Russia’s Europe. By Hal Lehrman.—Stranger in the Earth. 
By Thomas Sugrue.—Shorter Notices. 


Total Power. A Footnote to History. 
By Edmund A. Walsh, S.J. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co. $5.00. 
The title of this book suggests the 

treatment of the paramount problem of 
our time: the emergence of Total 
Power, which prepares to reduce the 
peoples of the world to subhuman ex- 
istence under its absolute control. If 
the author had limited himself to de- 
scribing the means taken by the lead- 
ers of that immense combination of 
forces bent upon achieving this aim, 
he would be one of the many writers 
of the post-war years pointing to the 
threatening deluge and the cracking 
of the dams. His book, however, at- 
tempts more than this. 

Dr. Walsh is an unusual person. One 
of the foremost geopoliticians in this 
country he was sent on several diplo- 
matic missions by the United States 
government. He lived for a while in 
Soviet Russia, and he has traveled 
widely through Central and Eastern 
Europe studying Nazi religious perse- 
cution. In 1945 he was appointed con- 
sultant in the Office of Chief Council 
U. S. A., of the International Military 
Tribunal at Nuremberg. During his 
recent stay in Japan he studied the 
attitude of the people not only in the 
big cities, but also in the backward 
regions of that country. As Vice-Presi- 
dent of Georgetown University in 
Washington and Regent of the School 
of Foreign Service, he views the cha- 
otic stream of American life in the 
light of Christian philosophy. 

The first part of the book gives a 
dramatic account of the end of Ger- 


man geopolitics as represented by its 
chief exponent, General Haushofer, 
professor at the University of Munich. 
Though not himself a Nazi—his wife 
was of Jewish origin—he was held in 
high repute by the leaders of the Third 
Reich, Through the science of politi- 
cal geography Haushofer pointed to 
the need for German expansion and 
the Nazis used his theories to justify 
their policy of aggression. 

Haushofer’s son was killed because 
of his part in the unsuccessful anti- 
Hitler conspiracy of the German gen- 
erals in July, 1944, and the aged 
Haushofer himself spent the last 
months of the Nazi regime in a con- 
centration camp. Father Walsh was 
appointed by the United States gov- 
ernment to investigate the role of the 
famous geopolitician in the Nazi ag- 
gression. Though it became evident 
that he took no direct part in it, the 
collapse of his adored Germany 
brought Haushofer to a tragic end. 
One morning he was found dead in a 
hidden valley of his Bavarian moun- 
tain estate, his face pressed to the 
earth, and his beloved wife hanging 
nearby from an old oak tree. Both 
had committed suicide. 

This was the symbol of the outcome 
of an evolution which began with the 
disruption of the Christian world by 
the Renaissance and the Reformation. 
It brought about the birth of State Ab- 
solutism unchecked by the spiritual 
power of the Universal Church. It 
resulted in a frenzied nationalism, 
which took the place of religion among 
the mentally de-spiritualized peoples. 
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The lack of spiritual and moral re- 
straint on the leaders has now ended 
in the dehumanizing concept of Total 
Power in the totalitarian State. 

Father Walsh shows this develop- 
ment in the second part of his book. 
Here he gives the anatomy of power 
and of revolution. The writer of this 
review is an Eastern European, who 
had several years experience of both 
Nazism and Sovietism. He knows, 
what the lucky American has yet to 
realize, that the lust for power is the 
strongest, most insatiable passion in 
the world. 

In his analysis of revolution, Father 
Walsh shows through historical exam- 
ples that it never succeeds unless dis- 
content is organized and the revolu- 
tionary leadership can utilize some 
final crisis provoked by the stupidity 
of the old regime. 

In the third part of the book Father 
Walsh starts out by describing the So- 
viet drive for power, which is more 
efficient, more enduring and of far 
greater importance than that of the 
Nazis, A demoralized Western civi- 
lization faces it in confusion. This is 
the hour of challenge for America. 
The short term task is that we must 
face reality in the international field 
of the atomic age and act accordingly. 
But we cannot save ourselves unless 
we bring about a spiritual and social 
regeneration. This is the most inter- 
esting part of Total Power, as the au- 
thor does not stop at generalities but 
points to concrete action, 

Perhaps this could have been a bet- 
ter organized book, but it is certainly 
a powerful and comprehensive search- 
light into the jungle of our post-war 
problems. VALENTINE DE BALLA. 


The Good Pagan’s Failure. The For- 
saken Fountain, By Rosalind Murray. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co, 
$2.75 each. 

Many a reader will respond quickly 
to the persuasive influence of Rosalind 

Murray’s carefully defined notions and 


impeccable logic. We learn at once 
what she means by “Good,” by “Pa- 
gan,” by “Failure”; and inevitably we 
are led to realize that the general con- 
fusion of our time is due not—as some 
persons have imagined—to the failure 
ef Christianity, but rather to “an at- 
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tempt to replace the Divine by the Hu- 
man, the Supernatural by the Natural, 
the Spiritual by the Material, the Eter- 
nal by the Temporal.” Nobody whose 
eyes are open will need to be told “that 
this gigantic attempt is failing, that by 
excluding Heaven we have not abol- 
ished Hell, that by denying redemp- 
tion we have not been redeemed.” 
Good Pagans tell us that no deliver- 
ance is needed; it will all come right; 
we need not worry. But we do worry, 
and we shall always worry, because, 
even though we know it not, each of 
us has a soul, made by God for Hinm- 
self, and we cannot rest until we rest 
in Him. 

The author describes our present 
civilization as made up of the fusion, 
or rather confusion, of two rival atti- 
tudes toward life. She shows how 
Christian ideals did not pervade the 
inner heart of Europe and how pagan 
forms living underground for centu- 
ries, eventually emerged to transform 
what is still called Christian civiliza- 
tion into an almost completely pagan 
culture. Among the glaring defects 
on which Miss Murray puts her finger 
is the Good Pagan’s failure to recog- 
nize sin and pain and loss and the 
needs of an immortal soul. 

It was after the publication of Miss 
Murray’s two books that the Kinsey 
Report came to shock the world with 
a picture of the morals of American 
men, based on statistics not subject to 
control indeed, and therefore not truly 
scientific, yet sufficiently disturbing if 
for no other reason than for the re- 
percussions occasioned in the public 
mind. In no sense chargeable to Chris- 
tian teaching which has always thrown 
its whole weight against immorality, 
the alleged perversities, in so far as 
they are credible, may serve to illus- 
trate the frightful consequences which 
quite logically follow the circulation 
of theories that offer “Peace of Mind” 
to the impenitent and call the Report 
a valuable “instrument for mass psy- 
chotherapy for the removal of feelings 
of guilt.” 

The title of the second book listed 
above, The Forsaken Fountain, is 
taken from the words of the prophet 
Baruch, “Thou hast forsaken the foun- 
tain of wisdom.” Careful student of 
St. Thomas and of St. John of the Cross, 
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and disciple of M. Maritain, the author, 
in her second volume, builds firmly 
upon the basis set up by her earlier 
critical chapters. The theme of the 
book may be said to be “vision in 
depth.” It shows that Christian prin- 
ciples introduce one to a knowledge 
of what is behind the stuff of things; 
that poet, and lover, and hero are per- 
sons who are beginning to be dimly 
aware of the reality which mystics 
more clearly see. One learns in these 
pages something about the high impli- 
cations of faith, and hope, and love; 
one comes upon a reflection of the 
light that can be seen only in prayer. 

Well reasoned, sympathetic, timely, 
these books are recommended to read- 
ers who (1) are looking for a calm, 
penetrating, well-reasoned diagnosis 
of the world’s contemporary misery; 
or who (2) wish to know what path 
may be pointed out to an honest pagan 
hungering for peace, and truth, and 
goodness. Perhaps many an alien to 
the faith, or possibly many a hum- 
drum, run-of-the-mill Catholic will find 
here at least a suggestion of profound 
spiritual truths, deep, yet clear; high 
indeed, but not far distant. 

JosEPH McSor.ey. 


The True Concept of Literature. By 
Austin J. App, Ph.D. San Antonio, 
Tex.: The Mission Press. $2.00. 
This books consists of ten articles 

on literary theory designed to con- 

vince readers of all faiths that litera- 
ture is “the golden oil of culture and 
the seductive handmaiden of philoso- 
phy and religion.” The main chapters 
discuss the problems of presenting sin 
and temptation in literature, canons 
for judging the style, the philosophy, 

ethics and the artistic quality of a 

book. Summary in character, didactic 

in tone, the volume states theses and 
corollaries in the manner of a philoso- 
phy textbook. As a result, while Dr. 

App achieves a maximum clarity of 

expression, his proofs are indicated 

rather than demonstrated and his lit- 
erary canons are affirmed more often 
than they are applied. 

In rejecting the pleasure theory of 
literature in favor of the view that lit- 
erature “is an indispensable engine for 
civilizing the emotions of man in har- 
mony with philosophy and theology,” 
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Dr. App emphasizes what secular crit- 
ics would call the symbolic aspects of 
creative art. For him every work of 
fiction is “essentially an extended par- 
able or synecdoche” which must be 
judged primarily by its general inten- 
tion; its goodness or badness will not 
depend upon whether sin is presented 
(this he feels is indispensable), but 
upon whether virtue is represented as 
virtue and vice as vice. His slender 
volume (100 pp.) is replete with sharp 
distinctions on many similarly vexing 
problems pertaining to art and moral- 
ity and art and truth. 
Francis X. CONNOLLY. 


A House in Chicago. By Olivia Howard 
Dunbar. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. $3.50. 

To me it was not “A House in Chi- 
cago” but the house in Chicago, from 
the evening I first met its mistress 
there late in 1920 until that summer 
afternoon when I dropped in there 
for the last time in 1931. Harriet 
Moody was my friend, and many of 
those whom I encountered there be- 
came my friends. This is to me an 


intimate family story, and to its per- 


fect accuracy I can bear my witness, 
though here the sincerity and the 
limpid style of Olivia Howard Dunbar 
testify to themselves. It is not a whit 
too much to say that we have in this 
book a unique chronicle of a very im- 
portant phase of the literary life in 
America. Vachel Lindsay, Sandburg, 
Frost, Ridgely Torrence, Padraic and 
Mary Colum, Robinson and Hart Crane 
were all closely associated with her, 
as were also many visitors from 
abroad, among them Masefield, Yone 
Noguchi, James Stephens, Swinnerton, 
Brett Young and Rabindranath Tagore 
—Tagore most closely of all. 

Miss Dunbar describes Harriet as 
having the face of a “wearied Buddha” 
and remarks, “as for careers, she could 
have driven them four abreast.” She 
made a fortune as a caterer with her 
left hand and spent it so freely with 
her right that she lost it all. Where- 
upon, quite undaunted, she tried to re- 
trieve everything by the writing of 
a cook book. It is the only such book 
that I know of that is also a piece of 
literature; if it failed in its purpose 
of retrieving financial disaster, its 
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recipes being too lavish for ordinary 
use, it at least showed her unconquer- 
able gallantry of spirit. Her main busi- 
ness was the hospitality she provided 
for those whom she discovered to be 
kindred spirits. In the estimation of 
these she is rated as one of the most 
remarkable women of our time. Of 
her rich personality Miss Dunbar pro- 
vides a beautiful memorial. 
THEODORE MAYNARD. 


The Gilgamesh Epic and Old Testament 
Parallels. By Alexander Heidel. 
Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. $3.50. 

While a few facts and details of the 
Gilgamesh Epic had been preserved 
by Berossus in his History of Baby- 
lonia, written in Greek during the 
third century before Christ, the full 
original versions of that most ancient 
epic were lost and forgotten during 
two thousand years until at last, be- 
tween 1845 and 1853, an Assyrian ver- 
sion of it, written in the seventh cen- 
tury before Christ, was found in the 
ruins of ancient Niniveh. Some of the 
older versions subsequently discovered 
dated from periods anterior to the 
second millennium before Christ, and 
even these were but compilations em- 
bodying tales of still more ancient 
dates. 

What aroused an immediate wide 
interest in all these texts was the fact 
that they contained elements that par- 
alleled some of the oldest stories found 
in the Hebrew Bible. The Gilgamesh 
Epic was said to be the story of the 
Biblical Nimrod, the “mighty hunter 
before the Lord,” and of Noah, of the 
building of the ark, and of the deluge. 
It seemed undeniable that there was a 
genetic relationship between the Baby- 
lonian and Biblical stories. But could 
their exact historical relationship be 
ascertained? 

Numberless people became con- 
cerned about this question, and 
writers by the hundreds, not all of 
whom had the requisite knowledge, 
undertook to give answers to it. But 
the study of the ancient Eastern lan- 
guages took on new life and went 
forward at a steady pace. A good deal 
of its laboratory work was done at the 
Oriental Institute in Chicago. One of 
the graduates of that Institute, a Ph.D. 


in Assyriology, and since 1932 assist- 
ant in the “Assyrian Dictionary Proj- 
ect,” has now published a new line by 
line literal translation of the Gilgamesh 
Epic, which is as authoritative an 
English version as can be had today, 
and to which he has added a con- 
mentary and a full discussion of the 
parallel Biblical texts. It is a com- 
panion volume to the author’s earlier 
work The Babylonian Genesis, the 
Story of Creation, published in 1942. 
Both books are intended not only for 
orientalists and theologians but also 
for the general public and they were, 
no doubt, written to hearten and re- 
assure lovers and admirers of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. It is evident that 
the author’s devotion to Assyrian 
studies has not induced him to cast 
aside his theological schooling re- 
ceived at the Lutheran Concordia 
Seminary in Missouri and his belief in 
the supernatural character and the un- 
tarnished splendor of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. He states it as his reasoned 
verdict that there are between the 
Babylonian and Hebrew earliest be- 
liefs—in spite of superficial similari- 
ties — fundamental differences which 
place them as wide apart from each 
other “as the East is from the West” 
and make the tracing of a “historical” 
relationship between them impossible. 
THEODORE C. PETERSEN. 


The Goebbels Diaries, 1942-1943. By 
Paul Joseph Goebbels. Edited, trans- 
lated, and with an Introduction by 


Louis P. Lochner. Garden City, 

N. Y.: Doubleday & Co. $4.00. 

The Goebbels Diaries is a story of a 
fanatic devoted to Adolf Hitler and the 
National Socialist Party. As_ such, 
Goebbels is revealed as an unscrupu- 
lous, subtle, and effective propagan- 
dist for his cause. Behind his propa- 
ganda, according to the text of the 
Diaries, was his antagonism toward 
Jews, Bolsheviks, regular German 
army Officers, aristocrats, the Christian 
clergy, the German Ministry of Jus- 
tice, and Italians—in about that order. 
In his expressions of prejudice, he re- 
cords, at the same time, an absorbing 
commentary on German sentiment as 
it evolved through the Roosevelt- 
Churchill demand for Unconditional 
Surrender. 
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Although the text covers almost two 
years, Mr. Lochner explains in an in- 
troduction that much of the original 
manuscript is lost. Evidently there 
were entries before 1942 and after 
1943. Even in the intervening mate- 
rial are many gaps. What exists cov- 
ers eight periods, two from 1942 com- 
prising four and a half months, and six 
from 1943 comprising about four 
months. From this available material, 
Mr. Lochner was limited in his selec- 
tions to about one-fifth of the whole, 
from which, however, he chose pas- 
sages from every day’s entry. As can 
be seen, then, most of the story is still 
to be told. 

The reader of this current Double- 
day edition is generally impressed 
with the fact that Mr. Lochner has 
exercised superior judgment in his 
choice of material, as well as skill in 
his translation. His interpolations, 
furthermore, which identify and often 
comment on the persons named in the 
text, are an enlightening complement. 
The expression of his unrestrained bias 
against Goebbels and the Nazis, on the 
other hand, as intelligible as its provo- 
cation is, is unnecessary. The state- 
ment that he “loathed Dr. Goebbels,” 
for example, creates suspicion of his 
editorial objectivity. The text speaks 
for itself. 

This suspicion plays over several 
editorial lacunae. On page 464, some 
facts of Hess’s “mysterious trip” to 
England are omitted, as on page 477. 
Why are the details of this mission sub- 
dued here as in all sources? Another 
such blank occurs on page 509, after 
Goebbels is recorded as writing, of the 
Moscow Conference, that the English 
and the Americans “are now complete- 
ly in the tow of Bolshevism,” to which 
gap is related still another on page 
511, where Goebbels contemplates the 
Russian demands for German laborers, 
instead of money, as reparation. 

The inadequacy of Mr. Lochner’s 
Index might also be mentioned, but, 
above all questions of editorship, 
should be noted the reader’s convic- 
tion, derived from Goebbel’s incidental 
comments, that the Roosevelt-Church- 
ill diplomacy was shot with tragic 
blunders. Insistence on Unconditional 
Surrender, as the chief example, stif- 
fened German morale. “The Reich is 
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to expect total destruction,” Goebbels 
writes in fear that must have been cer- 
tified by the Morgenthau Plan for Ger- 
many, which Mr. Lochner says (page 
422) was enunciated by Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Morgenthau at Quebec. 
In answer to this threat, as Goebbels 
retorts to the demand for German 
slave labor, “the German people would 
prefer to fight to their last breath.” 
As the spawn of war, the Diaries is 
a story of hate—German hate that en- 
gendered and was engendered by the 
hate of the Allies. And as a record of 
hate, it helps to reveal why the West- 
ern powers are now in desperation 
over the destiny of Europe. 
JoHN EARLE UHLER. 


The Masquerade in Spain. By Charles 

Foltz, Jr. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $4.00. 

Mr. Charles Foltz, Jr., ex-chief of the 
Associated Press bureau in Madrid, 
set himself an ambitious program. He 
wanted to give “the first complete ac- 
count of the origins, development, and 
meaning” of the present regime in 
Spain. He does succeed in dispelling 
afew myths. “A lot of nonsense,” Mr. 
Foltz reports, “has been written about 
the origins of the Spanish Civil War. 
Using obscure incidents, writers with 
an axe to grind have set out to show 
that it was started by Hitler and Mus- 
solini as a deep-dyed Axis plot. This 
is pure fiction....” An admission 
of this character, added to acknowl- 
edgments that have begun gradually to 
creep into other Left-wing books, must 
be studied in connection with the con- 
temporaneous newspaper accounts of 
the Spanish conflict. It serves to con- 
firm the view of Salvador de Madariaga 
that people outside Spain got an alto- 
gether mistaken idea of what hap- 
pened in the Iberian Peninsula. 

In protesting against oligarchical 
rule everywhere and, more specifi- 
cally, against the exploitation of the 
many by the few in Spain, the author 
overlooks the steady progress the pres- 
ent head of the Spanish State has made 
against the narrow-minded Falange, 
the rich industrialists and the landed 
proprietors. Housing for low-income 
families, for example, is not the stench 
in the nostrils that it has become in 
other countries. Socio-economic re- 
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form continues to be the dominant mo- 
tive of the current regime. Best of 
all, contrary to the “angled” represen- 
tations of Mr. Foltz, judges and the 
courts in Spain dispense even-handed 
justice. And where individual rights 
are respected, the worst abuses of dic- 
tatorship are mitigated. This Iberian 
instinct for fairness before the law is 
powerfully reinforced by the cultural 
renaissance of every region of the 
country and every section of the popu- 
lation. “Spain’s Culture Today” could 
be the subject of an excellent book. Of 
course, it would not be undertaken by 
an ex-correspondent, now European 
Editor of World Report, who could 
stoop to the following gem of “slanted” 
interpretation: “Then one of the few 
civilians who enjoyed the confidence 
of the generals, José Calvo Sotelo, con- 
tributed to their plot by getting him- 
self assassinated” (p. 40). In the an- 
nals of contemporaneous journalism, 
this is the reductio ad absurdum of 
any alleged objectivity in the attitude 
of Leftist newspaper propagandists. 
Hundreds of similar speciments are 
available in what is really another act 
in an anti-Spain, anti-Catholic crusade. 
Nevertheless, the cause of truth is 
served by the admission, two years 
late, that the Soviet charge before the 
United Nations about atomic research 
in the Peninsula, was “absurd.” Thank 
you, Mr. Foltz! 
JosePH F. THORNING. 


Book of Psalms in Latin and English. 
With the Canticles used in the Divine 
Office. By Ronald Knox. New York: 
Sheed & Ward. $5.00. 

Here, in a well-made volume, we 
have the new Latin text of the Psalms 

together with what purports to be a 


translation. It is true that “the way 
of the translator is hard” as Dr. Ban- 
dini maintained in a recent issue of 
THe CaTHo.iic Wortp. This is particu- 
larly the case when the translation in 
question is that of a well-known classic 
with an already well-known English 
version. This reviewer is not one of 
those who is ready to condemn any- 
thing that is unfamiliar. Yet in ren- 
dering into English the text of the 
Psalms, there should be readily appar- 
ent what are the principles that have 
guided the work. Such is not the case 


with Monsignor Knox’s translation of 
the Psalms. An exhaustive study of 
the inconsistencies in his work has ap- 
peared in the Catholic Biblical Quar- 
terly. Perhaps the most disappointing 
feature is the failure to emphasize the 
literary structure of the Hebrew 
original. 

The quality of the rendering itself 
may be judged by an example taken 
almost at random. Psalms XIII. and 
LII. (according to the Septuagint and 
Vulgate numbering) open in the new 
Latin text with the verse: Dicit insip- 
iens in corde suo: Non est Deus. The 
only change from St. Jerome’s Gallican 
Psalter (which is printed in the Vul- 
gate) is in the tense of the first verb, 
which was formerly perfect instead of 
present. The Douai version translates 
simply: “The fool hath said in his 
heart: There is no God.” Monsignor 
Knox has it: “There is no God above 
us, in the fond thought of reckless 
hearts.” This seems to be a fair exam- 
ple of the extent to which this volume 
is a paraphrase and commentary rath- 
er than a translation. But it is a valu- 
able paraphrase which every serious 
student of the Psalms will want to 
own. Incidentally, there are typo- 
graphical errors in both footnotes 
which give the cross-reference be- 
tween Psalms XIII. and LII. 

Epwarp PETERS. 


Shannon’s Way. By A. J. Cronin. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $3.50. 
Shannon’s Way, like Swann’s is both 

dark and devious, but, needless to say, 

the similarity ends here. For all his 
preoccupation with tragedy, Dr. Cro- 
nin is an extrovert and even though 
his novels have religious and social 
significance, the probems are dealt 
with objectively. His compass needle 
which in earlier days seemed to point 
toward Balzac and Hardy, then oscil- 
late temporarily toward Hollywood, 
now gives one the uncomfortable feel- 
ing that a case of jitters may be dis- 
turbing the once fine mechanism. He 
relinquishes the calm narrative tempo 
of Hatter’s Castle, Three Loves and 

Keys of the Kingdom to rush along 

Shannon’s Way as if Auld Nickie-Ben 

himself were after him, leaving the 

reader dissatisfied and disappointed 
that a writer of Dr. Cronin’s undenia- 
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ble ability should feel impelled by the 
world lust for speed to skimp on char- 
acter analysis and sufficient cumula- 
tive detail. 

Surely it would be difficult to find 
a meaner, more vindictive set of peo- 
ple than those who cross Shannon’s 
Way. They thwart him in his zealous 
efforts in medical research, they cir- 
cumvent his professional appoint- 
ments, they harry his love life, until 
one marvels, when the nervous break- 
down finally happens, how his system 
withstood the impact of foul fortune 
as long as it did. 

Jean Law, a co-worker with Shan- 
non in medical research (whom he 
eventually marries) is nominally the 
heroine, but she never emerges in clear 
outline from the Scottish mist. Her 
too obvious courtship of Shannon in 
the beginning and subsequent behav- 
ior, sO inconsistent with her conventi- 
cle upbringing, make her unglamorous 
and unconvincing. Perhaps, the con- 
venticle atmosphere of her suburban 
home and the fact that she was pre- 
destined to become the bride of prissy 
Mr. Muss made her see in Shannon an 
avenue of escape. 

Green Years, dealing with the trou- 
bled period of Robert Shannon’s ado- 
lescence, was brightened by occasional 
flashes of humor. In Shannon’s matu- 
rity the way is so dark and full of ob- 
stacles that only our admiration for 
his dogged perseverance justifies the 
journey at all. The relief we feel when, 
finally, he receives his appointment to 
the University of Lausanne, suggests 
that a change of climate be recom- 
mended as a salutary measure for both 
author and reader. 

MARGUERITE PACE CORCORAN. 


Russia’s Europe. By Hal Lehrman. 
an York: D. Appleton-Century Co. 
This analysis of the Balkans is in- 

tensely interesting to those who wish 

an eyewitness account of Russia’s 

Europe. Mr. Lehrman, a late convert 

to the Western democratic cause, most 

interestingly shows his own conversion 
from fellow traveler to critic of Stalin- 
ist methods. 

Lehrman’s analysis of Yugoslavia is 
most complete and fills almost half of 
the book. With a journalist’s eye to 
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small details he gives us the feel of 
“Titoland.” Most interesting is the 
chapter, “The New Order,” where the 
author rehearses the techniques of the 
Stalinist grab for power: The forma- 
tion of a popular front, the secret po- 
lice and the subjection of the law 
courts, the use of food, as a weapon, 
etc. We wonder what Mr. Lehrman 
would have to say about Tito’s recent 
revolt. The author’s treatment of Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Czecho- 
slovakia simply shows that although 
orchestrated in different keys the mel- 
ody is the same throughout the Bal- 
kans. In “The Case against Russia” he 
sums up Russian attitudes and tactics, 
which, as he says, differ in pace but 
always go in the same direction. 

There are two additional themes in 
Russia’s Europe, UNRRA and Greece. 
Lehrman shows how UNRRA supplies 
were used to bolster up dictatorships 
of both the Right and the Left—how 
little control the United States had de- 
spite its underwriting of 97 per cent 
of the bill. The picture the author 
paints of Greece is not a pretty one 
although the comparison he uses is: 
Greece—sprained ankle: Russia’s Eu- 
rope—amputation. 

This is a book for those who wish to 
steer a middle course between reaction 
and dictatorship, who wish for a 
Third Force. 

SaLLy W. Cassipy. 


Stranger in the Earth: The Story of a 


Search. By Thomas Sugrue. New 

York: Henry Holt & Co. $4.00. 

This unorthodox spiritual autobiog- 
raphy by a former newspaperman and 
free-lance writer is ingenious in its 
method of development and engaging 
in its style. The author introduces 
himself as a patient undergoing fever 
therapy for arthritis in a New York 
hospital. He invests the clock on the 
wall with the personality of a very ar- 
ticulate and argumentative Professor 
who represents the advanced scientific 
culture of modern America. This de- 
vice binds what might have been a 
rambling essay into successive units of 
narrative which consist of a dialogue 
between the Professor and the Author 
on religion, women, politics, psychol- 
ogy and philosophy, followed by a sec- 
tion of Sugrue’s actual autobiography 
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and then by a psychoanalytical diag- 
nosis by the Professor. The dialogues 
are witty and learned, even when they 
are at bottom intellectually frivolous. 
The author’s life story, which tells of 
his romantically rebellious boyhood in 
Naugatuck, Connecticut, his education 
in liberalism at Washington and Lee 
University, his dabbling in clairvoy- 
ance, and his journalistic career with 
the New York Herald Tribune and The 
American Magazine, records no world- 
shaking event. Its value consists sole- 
ly in its personal revelation of the au- 
thor’s search for truth and self-under- 
standing. The Professor’s diagnosis is 
that Sugrue suffers from a variety of 
delusions. 

There are some who, without shar- 
ing the Professor’s rationalism, will 
agree with this diagnosis, for Mr. 
Sugrue’s self-revelations are hardly re- 
assuring. Much of the book is con- 
cerned with conflicts between Mr. 
Sugrue’s faith and reason. The author 
descants at great length on mysticism 
but his own mystical theories are closer 
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to Walt Whitman and Thomas Wolfe 
than they are to St. Bernard or St. 
Teresa. He is very much opposed to 
dogmas, especially to those dogmas 
which are intolerant of heresy and 
schism, and he consoles himself with 
the thought that he has a good con- 
science. There is no awareness that 
a subjectively good conscience may 
not be objectively erroneous. 

All this is a very puzzling mixture of 
genuine religious aspiration, poetic 
posturing, messianic democracy, pseu- 
do-mysticism and quarts of sentimen- 
tal Irish moonshine, with more than a 
dash of sex. The Professor is not far 
off when he is made to say to the Auv- 
thor: “If you want my verdict it is 
that you are spoiled, rotten, stubborn, 
quixotic, badly informed, _ill-disci- 
plined, irascible, impervious to reason, 
self-deluded, irrationally idealistic, top 
heavy with dreams for the human 
race....” Add to these the adjec- 
tives pitiful and lovable and you have 
a fairly clear idea of Mr. Sugrue’s self- 
portrait. FrRANcis X, CONNOLLY. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Fiction: Lace Curtain. By Ellin 
Berlin (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday 
& Co. $3.00). Despite the title, which 
suggests humor, this is a very somber 
story of a mixed marriage. Veronica 
Reardon, the heroine, fights an ex- 
hausting battle for the faith of her son, 
John, against Jamie Stair, the socialite 
whom she has married in opposition 
to the wishes of both families. Jamie 
is willing to bring up his daughter as a 
Catholic; but he has no intention of 
keeping his promise in regard to a boy. 
Baptism and education are major cam- 
paigns from which Veronica emerges 
each time victorious but wretchedly 
unhappy. National and social as well 
as religious differences conspire to 
wreck her home. Jamie is a good man, 
according to his lights; and this makes 
the struggle much more complicated. 
So does Veronica’s pride. Even the 
name of her wealthy father’s house, 
Pride’s Tower, is symbolic of this. Mrs. 
Berlin sees so many sides of the ques- 
tion that it is difficult to determine 
where her sympathies lie. Veronica 
draws no strength from her victory. 


She has only a faint hope that her mar- 
riage can be saved when Jamie returns 


from the war. But the reader fears 
that the dreary misunderstandings will 
begin again. For this reason, the book 
is curiously baffling and depressing. 
It needs both a lighter and a surer 
touch. 

The Prevalence of Witches. By Au- 
brey Menen (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.75). By birth half Irish 
and half Indian, Mr. Menen writes 
satirically about a country he calls 
Limbo. The details are largely derived 
from the author’s imagination, though 
in certain aspects Limbo resembles a 
frontier province of India. We are 
shown the British Civil Service in ac- 
tion, the futility of the Protestant mis- 
sionary effort, the contrariness of the 
aborigines. The story concerns a na- 
tive chief, accused of murder under 
British law, though according to his 
own code, he has done nothing repre- 
hensible in killing a witch. Witches 
are held responsible for evil and since 
it is impossible to blame a man for 
being the victim of a spell, the people 
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have no sense of sin. This situation is 
elaborated with many comments, some 
amusingly paradoxical and some de- 
cidedly perverse. It is in these remarks 
that the interest lies, for the thread of 
the narrative is slight. When Mr. 
Menen says that much of present day 
advertising is so fraudulent that it out- 
strips the claims of the alchemists, we 
are inclined to agree. When he ex- 
pounds his views on morals and ethics 
and inquires into the nature of mir- 
acles, he is definitely unsound. 

Peony. By Pearl S. Buck (New York: 
The John Day Co. $3.00). Mrs. Buck 
has again taken an aristocratic family 
of China about which to write, and 
while Peony is not as finished a prod- 
uct as was the Pavilion of Women it is 
a more convincing, and a far more 
probable tale. China of a hundred 
years ago is the time, and the gradual 
absorption of a migrated Jewish com- 
munity by their kindly but more domi- 
nant hosts is the theme. The wily little 
bondmaid, Peony, the character whose 
intelligence, loves, intrigues and final 
sacrifices hold the story together is 
exceedingly well drawn, but the stern, 
uncompromising figure of the Jewish 
mother, who, against all odds, refuses 
to relinquish Hebrew customs to Chi- 
nese ways is the one who will be long- 
est remembered. Defeated, not by 
harshness, but by a complete philos- 
ophy of happiness and gay irresponsi- 
bility which the pagan environment 
engenders in her half Chinese chil- 
dren, her very death is a protest 
against their abandonment of the faith 
of their Jewish forefathers. It is an 
unusual and interesting story, and we 
regret that the veil, even a Buddhist 
veil, has to be the solution for Peony’s 
unrequited love. 

The Damsel Debonaire. By Maurice 
Walsh (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $2.75). The ingredient’s of Mau- 
rice Walsh’s new novel have a familiar 
ring. They include: a mortgaged 
castle and its once famed training 
stables; two pairs of young lovers 
harassed by stern economic realities; 
a thoroughly unpleasant young money- 
bags with a habit of getting what he 
wants—in this case a controlling inter- 
est in the properties and the daughter 
of the house in marriage; and a hand- 
some brown gelding who has yet to 
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win his first race. Drawing heavily 
on his gift for characterization and 
underplaying the melodrama, the au- 
thor manages to put the villain to rout 
and arrange a highly satisfying solu- 
tion for everyone else without falling 
victim to the clichés which his choice 
of material suggest. Along the way he 
shares with the reader his admiration 
for the north of Ireland countryside 
and for its self reliant, humorous peo- 
ple whose gift for good neighborliness 
and freedom from neuroses strike a 
refreshing note indeed in a modern 
novel. 


RELIGION: My Everyday Missal and 
Heritage. By the Monks of St. Mary’s 
(New York: Benziger Bros. $4.00- 
$15.00). In this recently published 
Missal, emanating from St. Mary’s 
Benedictine Abbey in Newark, one 
finds not only the contents common 
in all daily missals, but also sev- 
eral unusual features. Chief among 
them is the “History of the Church,” 
the general history following the 
Abbot’s Preface, and that of each par- 
ticular State interspersed at intervals 
throughout the book. In print that 
is clear, though necessarily small, this 
history is a skillful feat of condensa- 
tion, replete with religious statistics. 
The print throughout the book is 
larger and easy on the eyes, while the 
Canon of the Mass stands out in still 
larger black type with explanations 
printed in red. The Ordinary, though 
not the Proper of the Mass, is given in 
both Latin and English, and the 
arrangement is in general convenient. 
The volume contains also prayers for 
various occasions, and devotes several 
pages of fine print to “Keeping First 
Fridays” and to the history and prac- 
tice of “The Forty Hours’ Adoration.” 
It is indeed somewhat of a miniature 
religious encyclopedia, not too bulky 
for all that, and easy to handle. Many 
hours of work and planning must have 
gone into its production and without 
doubt it will prove both interesting and 
helpful to a large number of readers. 

The Human Wisdom of St. Thomas. 
Arranged by Josef Pieper. Translated 
by Drostan MacLaren, O.P. (New 
York: Sheed & Ward. $2.00). This 
Breviary of Thomistic thought is an 
assemblage of philosophical texts 
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(some 531 of them) culled from the 
writings of St. Thomas. They are pre- 
sented without any introduction or 
commentary. It is the thought of the 
arranger that “the reader should en- 
counter these passages from the works 
of St. Thomas all on his own.” Since 
the writings even of the Angelic Doc- 
tor cannot, as the inspired Word of 
God, “speak to the heart” of the one 
who reads, we think Mr. Pieper is too 
sanguine in his appraisal of the intel- 
lectual insight of the average reader. 
However for those already familiar 
with the structure of the Thomistic 
synthesis this splendid edition will af- 
ford many pleasurable and profitable 
hours of reading and re-reading. 

The Official Catholic Directory. Anno 
Domini 1948 (New York: P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons. $7.00, $8.00 and $9.00). This 
year, its 126th, we welcome a bigger 
and better Directory than ever, with 
48 pages of entirely new data, and the 
reports of all institutions in the 101 
Dioceses rearranged in uniform order, 
as was done for the Archdioceses last 
year. An admirable—and imitable— 
new feature is the addition of zone 
numbers in the 124 cities where they 
have been adopted by the Post Office. 
We find again a gratifying increase 
nearly all along the line, Catholic popu- 
lation, clergy, converts, educational 
and charitable institutions, hospitals, 
etc. The most significant of many 
changes in the strengthening of the 
administrative forces of the Church is 
the elevation of two Bishops to archie- 
piscopal Sees, the appointment of a 
new Archbishop and twenty-five new 
Bishops, the largest increase in the 
Hierarchy for any comparable period 
in American Church history. And so 
the house of Kenedy goes on from year 
to year perfecting this indispensable 
volume and putting us thereby always 
more deeply in its debt. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Catholic Authors. 
Contemporary Biographical Sketches 
(1930-1947). Edited by Matthew 
Hoehn, O.S.B. (Newark: St. Mary’s 
Abbey. $10.00). Compiled by the 
librarian of St. Benedict's Preparatory 
School in Newark, this volume rep- 
resents a prodigious amount of worry, 
effort and financial outlay. For in- 
stance, more than five thousand let- 


ters had to be sent to authors, editors, 
et al., in order to get the necessary 
biographical information. Practically 
a decade has been spent in gathering 
the material. Father Hoehn can rest 
after a labor well done. It is a much- 
needed volume and arranged for the 
greater convenience of the majority of 
readers. No doubt there will be com- 
ments that this biography might have 
been expanded or that one reduced. 
The author could not hope to satisfy 
every conceivable taste and opinion. 
Suffice it to say that the selection of 
authors is good and that the biographi- 
cal material is comprehensive and as 
up-to-date as could be expected in 
such a work. There are a few typo- 
graphical mistakes but of minor im- 
portance. The type size is good: a 
larger size would have necessitated a 
cumbersome volume. The exclusion of 
material must have been a harder task 
than the actual gathering of facts and 
dates. Yet there is still an abundance 
of information in most of the entries. 
If you don’t find what you are looking 
for in these 620 biographies its either 
inconsequential or it doesn’t exist. 

The Temple of the Spirit. A Path- 
way to Personal Peace. By Francis 
Meehan (New York: E. P. Dutton. 
$2.50). Francis Meehan is not in the 
field of adventurous experiment when 
he counsels art and literature, philoso- 
phy and religion as helps to peace of 
mind. These imponderables have been 
successful in the past in imparting 
calmness and order to a mind diseased, 
and they can be just as successful in re- 
storing beauty and quiet to souls dis- 
illusioned by war and dismayed by 
threats of the future. The author re- 
veals a thoroughly cultured mind, a 
mind stored with immense treasures 
of knowledge in literature and the 
arts, a felt knowledge and not mere 
information clogging the brain. Such 
a mind is keenly aware how badly 
mangled is human personality from 
which philosophy and the arts have 
been cut off, how shallow the mind 
without humility, silence and medita- 
tion. Francis Meehan’s book should 
be a great help toward interior peace. 
It might have been a greater help had 
he given us more of Christ. The book 
could have been written by a good 
pagan. 
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Our Contributors 


WE are once again indebted to Dr. 
Ertk vON KUEHNELT LEDDIHN for an 
authentic report on current European 
conditions, this time on the very im- 
portant subject of “American Blunders 
in Germany.” He gives us dangerous, 
if salutary facts. Recent news from 
Dr. Roepke indicates that his inter- 
viewer and he do not agree on the 
former’s interpretation of the Profes- 
sor’s remarks on the Marshall Plan. 

THOUGH new to us, RusSELL GORDON 
Carter (“And Then the Wedding”) 
may be a boon companion of some of 
our teen-age readers, as the bulk of his 
work has been for them and he has 
already published a score of books for 
their delectation. The most recent, 
Teen Age Historical Stories, has just 
come to our desk. Born and brought 
up in Brooklyn, Mr. Carter worked his 
way through Harvard, and was a re- 
porter on The Hartford Courant when 
he went into the army in 1917. Out 
of the service, he joined the editorial 
staff of the old Youth’s Companion and 
stayed with it until it went down with 
all on board. Since 1925 he has been 
a free lance writer, contributing to 
The Saturday Evening Post, St. Nicho- 
las, The Sign, among other magazines. 

As well as knowing something about 
India, proof of which he gave us in 
“Christianity in Free India” (June, 
1947), CoLoNeL CHARLES Hope has 
been connected with political move- 
ments and activities in England, Cath- 
olic and non-Catholic, for the past 
two years and is therefore well quali- 
fied to write on the present “Ferment 
in England.” He is chairman of the 
new Distributist Association, a mem- 
ber of the National Council of the 
Freedom Forum movement, and in 
January took over the editorship of 
the Sword, official organ of the “Sword 
of the Spirit” movement. He also edits 
Riding, and is a contributor to Country 
Life, Nineteenth Century and After, 
Catholic Herald, etc. 

AGAIN we profit by GrRaLpA ForBes’s 
long residence in India as we read her 
story of “A Catholic Queen of Sard- 


hana.” She and her sister Ella, who 
is one of our August poets, are still in 
Boston where they now plan to stay 
indefinitely. 

Ir is but natural for an Irishman, 
even a Corkonian, to be at home with 
the mystics, as Dr. WiLtt1am JOHN 
Tucker well proves himself to be in 
his penetrating “The Mystic Note in 
English Verse.” Amongst his many 
other gifts, Dr. Tucker includes a Thes- 
pian talent which has made him one of 
the leading players in the Tucson Little 
Theatre. His “City of St. Finbar” pub- 
lished in our March, 1947, number, 
was reprinted in The Catholic Voice 
of Cork. 

AFTER reading Mary SANDROCK’S 
“Does America Exist?” we are inclined 
to despair of the perspicacity of the 
English writer. The author is a new 
contributor, a New Yorker by birth 
and a graduate of the year 1939 of the 
College of Mount St. Vincent. After 
spending five years as an editorial 
writer for the Dell Publishing Co., 
Miss Sandrock now writes promo- 
tional copy for Parents’ Magazine. 

WHEN she wrote her first article for 
us in November, 1946, “Physically 
Handicapped. Youth,” Fiorence A. 
Waters (“Compensation”) was in 
Santa Fé on leave of absence for fur- 
ther study from her post as Audition 
Research Director for the parochial 
schools of the Archdiocese of St. Paul. 
She has since joined the staff of the 
Apostolate for the Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing of Brooklyn, N. Y. An occa- 
sional contributor to The Ave Maria, 
America, etc., for the past two years 
Miss Waters has conducted a column 
in The Catholic School Journal. With 
that “fellow feeling which makes us 
wondrous kind,” she, whose own hear- 
ing is impaired, devotes her time and 
talents to helping the physically handi- 
capped to help themselves, 

In March, 1946, Rev. Joun J. Barry, 
M.A., P#.D., Vice Rector and Professor 
of English at the Seminary of St. 
Francis, St, Francis, Wis., wrote for 
us of “Canon Sheehan.” He now 
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writes, with equal grace, of an earlier 
Irishman of letters, “Tom Moore.” 
Father Barry has traveled widely in 
this country and abroad. He is the 
author of A Critical Estimate of Fran- 
cis Thompson, and of numerous arti- 
cles in The Sign, Commonweal, etc. 

We are happy to give our readers 
MICHAEL ScULLY’s “Gaucho Into States- 
man,” a study of Oswald Aranha, for- 
mer Brazilian Ambassador to this 
country, and seemingly destined for 
higher places. This is our introduc- 
tion to Texas-born Mr. Scully, but he 
is well known to the cognoscenti as a 
specialist in Latin American affairs, 
and wrote this article in Rio de 
Janeiro in March. He has done news- 
paper work in many cities in this 
country and overseas, and at one time 
produced a daily syndicated feature 
called “This Is Texas.” 

JULIA PEMBER will be remembered 
as the author of many well received 
liturgical articles in our pages through 
the years. She now brings to life for 
us a too little known “Missionary to 
the Maoris.” Miss Pember, a convert 
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from Anglicanism, is the translator of 
Diego de Estella’s Meditations on the 
Love of God, and a contributor to 
many Catholic periodicals. 

Ports: STANTON A. COBLENTZ, M.A. 
(“The Invisible”), leads off our Sep- 
tember poets. New in our pages, he 
has been a writer all his life, is the 
author of many books of prose and 
verse, the compiler of three antholo- 
gies of poems, the most recent being 
The Music Makers. He is a Californian 
and lives in Mill Valley in that State. 
New to us also is ConRAD PENDLETON, 
M.A., Instructor in English at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska (“Sheep in the 
Sunset”). He was born in Oregon, 
graduated with honors from _ that 
State’s University, and is probably by 
this time in possession of his doctorate. 
His work has appeared in many maga- 
zines and in three anthologies. Well 
known to us are EpitH (Mrs. GEorGe) 
Tatum (“When Comes the Eventide”) ; 
Etxa C., the poet sister of the Forbes 
family (“Longing”); and Liam P. 
Cuancy (“Like a Rose—Beautiful”), 
with his appealing Irish lilt. 
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Satty W. Cassipy, M.A., American director of JEC (Young Christian Students), New York City; 
member of various International Youth organizations; formerly lecturer in the Ecole 


Normale Supérieure, Paris. 


Francis X. Connoxry, M.A., Pu.D., educator and critic, Head of the English Department, Ford- 
ham College, New York City; former Chairman of the Executive Board of the Catholic 
Poetry Society of America; Associate Editor of Spirit; author of Literature the Channel 


of Culture, etc. 


Manouearre Pace (Mas. Arntuur A.) Corcoran, B.A., writer and critic, Jacksonville, Fla.; re- 
viewer for various Southern journals. 
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Rev. Josepm McSoacey, C.S.P., author and translator, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York 
City; author of An Outline Histery of the Church by Centuries, Meditations for Everyman, 


Tuxopone Maynagp, Px.D., author, educator and critic, Port Washington, N. Y.; author of Mystic 
in Motley, Collected Poems, etc. 

Rev, Epwarp H. C.S.P., M.A., 8.S.L., Procurator General of the Society of St. Paul the 
Apostle, Rector of the Church of Santa Susanna, Rome, Italy. 

Rev, T. C. Perersen, C.S.P., S.T.L., Pu.D., writer and critic, Associate Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Semitic and Egyptian Languages and Literatures, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


Rev. Josepm F. Tooantna, Pa.D., S.T.D., Pastor of St. Joseph’s Church, Carrollton Manor, Fred- 
erick, Md.; Special Lecturer on Sociology in the Catholic University of Chile; Honorary 
Fellow of the Historical and Geographic Institute of Brazil; Director of the American 
Peace Society; associate editor of World Affairs; author of Builders of the Social Order, 
A Primer of Social Justice, etc. 


Joun Eante Umwer, M.A., Pu.D., educator and author, student of foreign affairs, Professor of 


, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La., editor of The Best Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Comedies, ete.; contributor to many periodicals. 





